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WHEN A JEW 
COMES TO ISRAEL 


HE HAS TO 
WORK... 


HE HAS TO 
HAVE MEDICAL 
CARE... 


HE HAS TO 
FIND A SOCIAL AND 
CULTURAL MILIEU... 


HISTADRUT 

is helping the newcomers 
from many lands to 
become integrated into 
the economic, cultural 
and social life of Israel. 
Through Kupat Holim, 
Histadrut is safeguarding 
the health of oldtimers 
and new immigrants alike. 


TO COPE WITH THE 
EMERGENCY SITUATION 
CREATED BY THE RENEWAL 
OF MASS IMMIGRATION, 
HISTADRUT NEEDS AT 
ONCE FOR ITS NUMEROUS 
INSTITUTIONS AND 
SERVICES, THE 


$5,000,000 
PLEDGED BY ITS 
AMERICAN FRIENDS FOR 


1959. 


Do Your Share — 
Through Your Local 


or send contributions to: 
National Committee 
for Labor Israel 


33 EAST 67th STREET 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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Editorial Comment 








Joseph Sprinzak 








re DEATH of Joseph Sprinzak, Speaker of 
the Knesset and leader of the Israeli labor 
movement, deprives world Zionism of one of 
itt most loved and colorful personalities. 
Throughout his whole energetic and devoted life 
Sprinzak has been identified with every active 
phase of the Jewish national renaissance. As a 
pioneer settler in Palestine since 1909, as one 
of the chief figures in Mapai and the World 
Zionist Movement, as an executive of the His- 
tadrut during the crucial years of the British 
Mandate, Sprinzak left the imprint of his mind 
and spirit on the most significant aspects of 
the revival of Palestine. 

With the creation of the State, Sprinzak 
entered history as the first speaker of the first 
Jewish parliament—a post which he kept till 
his death. In this role he became familiar to 
every visitor to Israel who watched him preside 
over the Knesset with his wonderful mixture 
of informality and genuine dignity. Brave, as- 
tute, warm, he was a man beloved not only by 
his close comrades but by the entire Jewish 
world which he so greatly enriched. We of the 
Labor Zionist Movement suffer a double loss— 
that of an intimate friend, never too busy to 
meet his old comrades of the Diaspora, and that 
of a strong and courageous leader. 

His contribution to Israel and world Zionism 
will be assessed in the pages of this journal in a 
forthcoming issue. Now we can only pay brief 
tribute to his memory and pause sorrowfully 
to mark the passing of another of the great 
figures of a heroic epoch. 


Exodus from Rumania 


THERE Is as yet no adequate explanation for 

the Rumanian Government’s sudden switch 
in policy in regard to Jewish emigration. Ru- 
mania, which had consistently barred the emi- 
gration of its Jewish citizens, has dramatically 
reversed its position. Thousands of Rumanian 
Jews are streaming into Israel monthly. In Jan- 
uary alone, 8000 exit permits for Israel were 
issued to Rumanian Jews. Since no slackening 
of the flow is anticipated it is assumed that the 
current year may witness the influx of 100,000 
Jews into Israel—the highest rate of immigration 


since 1951. It is conceivable that most of the 
nearly 300,000 Jews remaning in Rumania after 
the Nazi holocaust will leave for Israel with the 
direct encouragement of the Rumanian authori- 
ties. 

All kinds of conjectures have been made in 
regard to the cause for the change behind the 
Iron Curtain: the East European satellites with 
their bloody history of anti-Semitism wish to 
become Judenfrei—the small Jewish communi- 
ties that survived the Nazis are to be liquidated 
through emigration; the Soviet Government 
is trying to stir up trouble in the Middle East 
by frightening the Arabs with the vista of 
unlimited Jewish immigration into the territory 
of Israel; the Soviet and its satellites are going 
to “dump” Jews into Israel beyond the coun- 
try’s capacity to absorb them in order to destroy 
Israel economically and thus be saved the em- 
barrassment of open military intervention; a 
genuine thaw in regard to emigration has taken 
place and a more liberal era is in prospect. 


Whatever the reasons for the present course, 

Israel accepts this historic opportunity eager- 
ly and open-heartedly as in previous phases of 
the Ingathering. The desired miracle has taken 
place; the Jewries of Eastern Europe are on the 
march—first, Poland and now Rumania. There 
are even hints that the Jews of Soviet Russia 
may be permitted to go, if they wish. In any 
case, whether or not all of East European Jewry, 
whatever remains of it, is on the move, the 
exodus of Rumanian Jewry is a present reality 
and presents Israel and world Jewry with a tre- 
mendous challenge. The economic burden of 
providing housing and employment for the new- 
comers in the initial stages of settlement cannot 
be borne by Israel alone. The people of Israel, 
accustomed to privation and sacrifice, have 
tightened their belts again. Once more they 
are assuming the staggering task of immigrant 
absorption on a mass scale. Whatever the mo- 
tives of the donors, the gift of European Jewry 
is one that Israel joyously receives. World Jewry, 
too, will have to share in the responsibility as 
well as the joy. We must learn from the hard 
experience of the past decade and help make 
Rumanian Jews independent citizens of Israel 
as soon as possible. 


Virginia Reconsiders 


OVERNOR Almond’s declaration that he is 
~~". unable to prevent desegregation of the 
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public schools in several cities in his state is a 
significant concession. The fire-eating executive 
of Virginia has apparently realized that he can 
no longer continue to defy the Government of 
the United States. A number of court rulings 
has made it clear that “‘massive resistance” as a 
program of action has collapsed, and that there 
are no longer any legal means by which the 
token integration of the public schools can be 
avoided. 


This concession, welcome though it is, is still 
far from capitulation. Instead of “massive re- 
sistance” there will be “passive resistance.” A 
new series of manouevers are being undertaken 
by the Virginia legislature to violate the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the Federal law. These 
tactics envisage the repeal of compulsory edu- 
cation in the state and a voluntary boycott of 
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the public schools by the white population, 
No doubt there is still much rough weather 
ahead. A change of heart in the South is not an 
immediate prospect. However, we may assume 
that in time passive resistance will lose its charm, 
just as massive resistance had to give way before 
the authority of the Constitution. The cost of 
maintaining private schools of dubious com- 
petence, the evil long-range effect of these moves 
on the education of the youth of the South, 
will surely make decent Southerners question the 
wisdom of their leaders. More reconsideration 
will be in order. For the present, we must 
rejoice in whatever progress has been achieved, 
The heroic handfuls of Negro boys and girk 
who have endured danger and humiliation for 
the sake of a fundamental democratic principle 
are to be congratulated that their martyrdom 
has not been in vain. 


A Letter from Israel 


by Benjamin Eliav 


HE APPOINTMENT of Rabbi Yaakov Moshe 

Toledano as Minister of Religions, which at 
the beginning appeared to be more or less a 
routine matter, has given rise to considerable 
excitement, particularly in religious circles, and 
discloses one of the basic problems of the State. 
Although the Minister of Religions is concerned 
—among other matters—with questions relat- 
ing to the Jewish religion, these are generally 
dealt with by the Chief Rabbinate and its ad- 
ministrative and juridical institutions. But it 
is generally accepted that the man in charge of 
this portfolio should be a religious Jew of 
great standing and achievement in religious pub- 
lic life. The first Minister of Religions was the 
aged Rabbi Maimon, who enjoys great authority 
in Judaism and in questions of national policy 
and who, since his resignation from the Govern- 
ment, has been devoting all his energies to the 
Rabbi Kook Foundation. (The Foundation has 
succeeded in raising rabbinic literature to un- 
usually high historiographic and_ philosophic 
standards.) But the Minister of Religions must 
to no less an extent—and perhaps more so than 
with Jewish religious affairs—concern himself 
with the affairs of non-Jewish religious groups, 
with the various Christian churches, the Mos- 
lems, the Druse, etc., for the authority vested 
by the Knesseth in the Jewish religious authori- 
ties, especially in matters concerning personal 


Benjamin Eliav, well-known journalist and radio news- 
analyst, is the regular Israeli correspondent of the Jewish 
Frontier. His articles are translated from the Hebrew. 


status, is administered by the Rabbinate and 
by the rabbinical courts under its jurisdiction 
and appointed by it. 


Nonetheless, the religious public, and _par- 
ticularly that part of the population which is 
organized in the religious parties, regard the 
appointment of Rabbi Toledano to the Ministry 
of Religions as a sort of challenge of an almost 
provocative nature. It will be recalled that 
the National Religious Party (Mizrahi-Hapoel 
Hamizrahi) withdrew from the Government 
coalition following differences of opinion over 
the question whether and in what measure one 
may regard a man as a Jew even if according 
to the Halachah he is not a Jew. This question 
concerns mainly children of mixed marriages in 
which the mother is not Jewish, and it ceased 
to be an academic one when several thousand 
mixed couples immigrated from Poland. In the 
majority of cases the Jewish husband had been 
saved from death at the hands of the Nazis bya 
Christian woman whom he later married and 
with whom he had children. These people who 
want to live as Jews are in the majority of cases 
non-religious and want their children, who had 
suffered in Poland as Jews, to live a normal life 
in Israel among their own people. And so the 
problem arose. According to the feelings of the 
non-religious community these children are Jew- 
ish to all intents and purposes; according to the 
religious requirements they cannot be regarded 
as Jews so long as they do not undergo the con- 
version ceremony which requires not only cit- 
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cumcision (for boys) and ritual immersion (for 
gitls) but also a study of the principles of the 
Jewish religion and a declared intention to fol- 
low Jewish religious practices. 

There is no need here to reiterate the de- 
yelopment of the controversy within the Gov- 
ernment which led to the resignation of the 
religious parties from the Coalition. At any 
rate, from that time on the members of the 
religious parties are endeavoring to show that 
the Government is almost ‘“‘treifa,” and one 
which every religious Jew must oppose and try 
either to alter or overthrow. (By the way, in 
the tactics of the Religious-National Party as 
an opposition faction, one can trace a sharp 
swing to the right—but this is another matter.) 


HE AGREEMENT of the Sephardi Chief Rabbi 

of Tel Aviv to act as Minister of Religions 
in this “treifa’ Government undermines, of 
course, the whole of this tactical anti-Govern- 
ment structure being assiduously built up by 
the leaders of the religious parties. If Rabbi 
Toledano is prepared to share collective responsi- 
bility, like all other Ministers, for the Govern- 
ment in its present composition, it is surely a 
sign that it is not “treifa” to that extent, so 
that the wind has been taken out of the sails 
of this “Kulturkampf.” 

However, beyond this tactical situation there 
arises a far deeper problem. Paradoxically enough 
it may be said that the more the public as a whole 
comes to understand the values of Judaism and 
of religious Judaism, it becomes more allergic 
to a crystalization of institutional religious au- 
thority in the Chief Rabbinate and its courts: 
“Judaism is not a church; it has neither pope 
nor cardinals nor priests.” This feeling is gain- 
ing an increasing hold on the public. At present, 
there are not many circles in Israel that can be 
described as zealously anti-religious. A lessening 
zeal in this sphere was brought about not only 
by the wane of Marxist-Leninist dogma or of 
Marxism generally, but also by the mute and 
unexpressed general feeling that has permeated 
the nation as a whole after the Nazis—a feeling 
that has given rise to a change in attitude to- 
wards the Jewish past and to the Jewish “‘shte- 
tle,” to Yiddish and to Jewish life not only of 
the time preceding the European holocaust but 
also of the time before the Emancipation and 
the emergence of the Zionist Movement. The 
Zionist revolt against the “Galuth life” of East- 
ern Europe has no longer anything to revolt 
against; on the contrary, Israel is now the stand- 
ard-bearer of the whole of the Jewish heritage 
and it feels the need to spread its wings over 
all those forms of the past, the strict negation 
of which gave rise to Zionism. Many sense 
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the danger lurking to our culture in an inter- 
ruption of the continuity of Jewish culture, and 
the experiments known as the study of “Jewish 
consciousness” in our schools may be regarded 
as a sort of groping for the past in an endeavor 
to preserve spiritual continuity. Even among 
the youth, the buds of ‘“‘Canaaniteism” are rapid- 
ly disappearing, and there is a decided increase 
of interest and longing for traditional forms of 
life. Instinctively, everyone’s feeling is that 
the danger of Levantinism stems particularly 
from the creation of “a Hebrew-speaking Amer- 
ican” (or European), and not in a conscious 
drawing on the eternal Jewish sources. The 
interest in the Bible, as a national epic and ar- 
chaeological document alone, has already reached 
its peak, and there is a decided trend towards 
a return also to later links in the “Golden Chain” 
—of the period of the Second Temple and of 
the Galuth—until we feel once again the unity 
of that chain, for it is only such a feeling of 
traditional unity and continuity that can lead 
to a cultural rootedness that may save us from 
Levantinism. 


Hence, there has been a change of attitude 
towards tradition including tradition in its re- 
ligious form and content—in the kibbutzim as 
well. It was only recently that the Sephardi 
Chief Rabbi Nissim announced that wherever 
he visited the kibbutzim, including kibbutzim 
of the “Shomer Hatzair,” he was received cor- 
dially, even by the youth and the children— 
a situation that was difficult to envisage a few 
years ago. 


Bvt 1 is this very revival and longing for tra- 

dition that now make the non-religious Jew 
in Israel less unconcerned about what is taking 
place in religious life, and he is brought at once 
face to face with the fact that throughout the 
years of the State’s existence (and in some mea- 
sure also before) there has been the gradual 
emergence of a sort of “Jewish Church” at the 
head of which stands the Chief Rabbinate and 
its political prop—the Religious National Party. 
This is in opposition not only to the feelings of 
such an individual but also to tradition and per- 
haps essentially to the spirit of Judaism. 


Rabbi Toledano is not the first rabbi to battle 
against this “ecclesiastical” trend of the Rab- 
binate and of the Religious-National Party. He 
was preceded by that wonderful Jew, Rabbi 
Brandwein, who heads the special religious de- 
partment of the Histadrut Executive that sup- 
plies the religious needs of the many members 
of the Oriental communities whose religion 
is the very structure of their lives—spiritual, 
family and social; particularly those in the new 
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immigrant settlements and who are, “nev- 
ertheless,” full-fledged members of the His- 
tadrut. In fact these two rabbis were preceded 
by the greatest of rabbis in Eretz Yisrael in 
our own generation—the late Rabbi Kook, who 
found a way to the heart of the halutzim and 
Jewish laborers as early as the “red” years of 
the Third Aliyah. There are apparently two 
diametrically unlike approaches in the religious 
camp to the non-religious public in Israel. One 
—most evident in the National Religious Party 
—tries to give a religious-traditional coloring to 
public life as a whole by institutional and legis- 
lative means: this must necessarily lead to a 
state theocracy or to the establishment of a 
“Jewish Church” enjoying official authority. 
On the other hand, there are single religious 
personalities who are trying to uncover the 
nuclei of living Judaism, hidden in the heart 
of every Jew, even of one who does not regard 
himself as religious, and to fertilize these nuclei 
by means of love and understanding. This is 
an approach to the heart of the Jewish in- 
dividual—and perhaps to the non-religious 
rather than the religious individual—and_ its 
philosophic premise is derived from the direct 
connection between the individual and God 
without the mediation of the “church” rather 
than from an institutional approach which sees 
the “wood” and not the “trees.” 

I am not quite sure that I have properly ex- 
plained the approach of such personalities as 
Rabbi Toledano and Rabbi Brandwein—but I 
believe that this is the light in which the non- 
religious Jewish masses, who are not unconcerned 
about religious life in Israel, see them or desire 
to see them. 


HERE Is yet another aspect to the appointment 

of Rabbi Toledano which also touches upon 
one of the roots of our problem. Rabbi Toledano 
is the second Sephardi in our Government: the 
Minister of Police, Behor Shitreet, is the other. 
Rabbi Toledano was formerly a rabbi in Morocco 
and in Tangiers, and in this country has all his 
life been connected with the Oriental com- 
munities. It is no secret that the Religious- 
National Party is almost entirely Ashkenazi. 
Here and there complaints have been voiced 
of discrimination against rabbis of Oriental com- 
munities in the various settlements and also 
against the small number of officials from the 
Oriental communities in the rabbinic insti- 
tutions and in the rabbinic courts. Indeed, re- 
ligion in the communities of Oriental Jews, the 
great majority of whom are strict adherents to 
religious tradition—like European Jewry before 
the Emancipation—cannot be a source of po- 
litical consciousness or party activity. Religion 
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is their way of life and, generally speaking, they 
lack that touch of intolerance and of institu. 
tional ambition that marks the religious elements 
among the Ashkenazim. There has been a strug. 
gle over these Jews, ever since mass immigration 
began from the Yemen, Morocco, etc., between 
the religious parties and Histadrut socialism 
(which does not deny the religious way of life), 
I do not know what Rabbi Toledano’s attitude 
is to this struggle, but one thing is clear: he 
will find more in common with the Oriental 
Jewish masses than with the Ashkenazi leaders 
of the religious parties. (And this is so, apart 
from the fact that he is able to evince a greater 
understanding for the Moslems who constitute 
the largest religious minority in the State.) 

Perhaps subconsciously this is also one reason 
for the opposition expressed by the religious 
party leaders to Rabbi Toledano’s appointment, 
in that they fear that the new Minister of Re- 
ligions might become an authority “competing 
with the Religious-National Party” for the 
following of the Oriental communities. 

But perhaps even here the root of the problem 
lies much deeper. Simultaneously, with the 
groping of the public as a whole for bonds with 
the Jewish past of the time before the Emanci- 
pation, there is an increased interest and positive 
attitude towards the living examples of this 
pre-Emancipation Jewry in our midst—to the 
family and social life of the Oriental communi- 
ties (apart, of course, from polygamy which 
was given up by Ashkenazi Jewry as long as 
a thousand years ago). Slowly many have be- 
gun to realize that the miracle of the formation 
of one nation out of tribal fragments coming 
from various continents which, from the point 
of view of civilization, are separated from us 
by a period of 500-600 years, has a very simple 
solution: it is not hundreds of years that separate 
them but only one generation, at most two gen- 
erations; for the parents or grandparents of the 
Ashkenazi Jews were more akin in their culture 
and way of life to the Yemenites or to the Mo- 
roccans than to their Christian neighbors. There 
can be no doubt that our grandfathers could 
easily find common ground with the Jews of 
the Oriental communities not only because both 
communities had a common knowledge of the 
Hebrew of their prayers and of the holy books 
but also because both were brought up on the 
same religious, philosophical and literary sources 
and were educated along the same lines of 
thought, morals and laws. Yet, a great abyss 
separated everyone of our grandfathers in Po- 
land or Russia from his Gentile surroundings; 
whereas a strong bridge connected him with 
every Jew wherever he was, even in the Yemen, 
Iraq or Morocco. 
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ERE IS the secret of the unity of the Jewish 
nation which seems so strange and paradoxi- 
cal in the eyes of the casual observer. But 
Ashkenazi Jewry, ever since the Emancipation, 
has been swiftly divesting itself of Jewish forms 
and values and assuming “general,” i.e., Chris- 
tian forms and values. The religious circles in 
Europe endeavored to save institutional islands— 
such as the synagogue, the rabbinate, shechitah, 
education (generally in the form of Jewish 
education additional to the “general”? European 
education) —from the destruction of the tra- 
ditional way of life. These two trends have con- 
tinued to be active among the Ashkenazim in 
Israel also. Among the non-religious elements 
there has been an urge for Europeanization (or 
Americanization), although in Hebrew; where- 
as among the religious elements there has been 
an urge to save the religious institutions and 
to transform them into institutions enjoying 
Government authority. 
Not so among the Oriental communities. Their 
Judaism has not suffered any weakening (apart 
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from exceptions as, for example, among the 
rich elements from Iraq) ; and if they are now 
throwing off their traditional forms of life it 
is not for the purpose of assimilating with the 
Gentiles but with the Ashkenazi Jews. And 
even the religious leaders among them are not 
so deeply concerned with “the saving of insti- 
tutions,” and the spirit of struggle for the in- 
stitutions does not permeate them. Hence, their 
relative unconcern for party-political activity 
under the banner of religion. Hence, also, the 
paradox that the distance between the Ashke- 
nazi Jews longing for traditional-religious con- 
tent and the rabbi of the Oriental community 
is sometimes less than the distance between him 
and the Ashkenazi religious-political leader. Per- 
haps here lies the secret of the relative success 
enjoyed by the Sephardi Chief Rabbi Nissim 
in his tours of the kibbutzim. Instinctively and 
subconsciously the religious party-leaders—who 
are for the most part Ashkenazim—fear, per- 
haps, such contact between the Sephardi rabbis 
and the Ashkenazi public. 


What Is a Jew in Israel? 


by Gal Heid 


spade Israelis will it or not, their pre- 
occupation with the problem what is a 
Jew or Judaism must increase. It cannot for 
long be sidetracked by the orthodox into the 
cul-de-sac of ““Who is a Jew?”—a type of theo- 
logical racism concerned with the children of 
mixed marriages or where they may be buried. 
Nor will the attitude of Jewry outside Israel, 
however important, be decisive as an influence. 
Israelis are not overimpressed by rabbinical au- 
thority (or any other) from without. Nor 
have they at home ever hesitated to discard 
atrophied dogma of the past. Appreciation there 
is of the historical significance of such dogma 
in aiding the survival of the Jewish people in 
dispersion; but living in a Judaic society, and 
not as a minority in a Christian or communist 
=” itself a more palpable guarantee of sur- 
vival. 


Not only do many Israelis look upon outside 
tabbinical authority and tradition as foreign 
and anachronistic, they also consider their own 
Agudat Israel and Neturei Karta as an arti- 
ficial import, at best marginal in terms of their 
new society, at worst a conspiratorial force of 





The writer is an Israeli publicist. “Zionism without 
Crisis,” his first article in this series, appeared in the 
January issue of the Jewish Frontier. 


potential theocratic oligarchs endangering their 
freedom and democracy. In their view, the 
Jewish “church” and its rabbinical leadership 
at home and abroad converted, or were forced 
to convert, Judaism into a dogma. In their 
view, too, this rabbinate confined Judaism in 
an ivory tower, made the Torah and its spirit 
into an object of “pagan” worship, deified 
knowledge and Biblical commentary itself (and 
with it, themselves). This rabbinate had cow- 
ered behind the walls of successive ghettos, en- 
forced or self-chosen, or later had hastened to 
embrace Christian forms of worship and life 
when “emancipation” or “liberalism” permitted 
the free Jewish community to supplant the 
ghetto. In Israel, the former produced Meah 
Sha’arim. 

In any case, world Jewry—secular or religious 
—had, and still has, few precedents to offer 
as a guide to a community which, for the first 
time in two thousand years, lives under con- 
ditions of material and spiritual sovereignty. The 
Jew outside Israel may be able to side-step the 
issue of the relationship between religion and 
secularity, because the world he lives in demands 
a dichotomy between them. From the sidelines 
he can laud the Israeli “secularist” who for quite 
different reasons seeks a similar division.* Or 


* Secularism to the Israeli is a means of keeping the- 
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he can applaud the efforts of Agudat Israel or 
the Neteurei Karta to impose a theocracy on 
the Jewish State out of some archaic notion that 
the ancient Sanhedrin should be revived. Neither 
affect his own life directly, sheltered as he is 
by his minority existence in lands and cultures 
beyond his control. 


THE ImporTANT fact is that having become 

accustomed to the artificial division of Chris- 
tian civilization between “religion” and “secu- 
larism” both the “secular” and “religious” Jew 
of the Diaspora have long lost sight of the 
obvious truth that in original Judaic terms there 
is no secularity which does not contain religion, 
no religion which does not embody secularity. 
By definition, in the contemporary Christian 
world, secularity means concern with the affairs 
of this world. Judaism never separated the two; 
its main emphasis was on ¢his world and the 
soul of man in this world. It was in fact a secular 
religion, a religious secularity. Prayer, symbol- 
ism, festivals, were but expressions, instruments 
of communion with God for individual man 
and society. 


Early Christianity too contained “secular” 
doctrines of social justice opposed to the in- 
humanity of man’s exploitation of man. The 
early political movements of social protest bore 
a highly Christian character. However, the 
Church in its adjustment to and acceptance 
of bourgeois society made its peace with social 
injustice. Part of this adjustment was an ab- 
stention from direct participation in the po- 
litical life of the state. The socialist movement 
welcomed this state of affairs since the Church 
was the staunch defender of the society socialism 
wanted to change. 


The so-called “secular” state, based on de- 
mocracy and freedom of the individual, evolved 
out of the essentially religious concept of the 
sanctity of man. The so-called communist 
states, with their ideology of social justice as 
a raison d’etre (however distorted this has be- 
come without belief in the sanctity of man) 
can be traced to the social vision of the Judaic 
prophets. Only the peculiarly abnormal reality 
of Jewish life—its isolation and acculturation— 
in dispersion resulted in the evolution of a 
Jewish theology which deified the spirit and 
prayer outside the context of everyday life, 
or even made prayer, Bible study and com- 
mentary, a form of life itself. In all cases, the 
union of man, society and God had been broken. 
In the case of Christianity and communism 


ocracy at bay, not a bridge to a non-Jewish world. Only 
a minority of Israelis are anti-religious, most are anti- 
clergy. 
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because of their compromise with paganism; in 
that of Judaism because of the loss of sovereignty 
and the pagan influence of the non-Jewish world, 
Thus the Diaspora concepts of “secularity” or 
“religion” do not mechanically apply in an ex. 
amination of the Israeli scene. 


Cxavurtzivut, for which the term “pioneering” 

is too limited a translation, as a philosophy 
was the first creative attempt by Jews in two 
thousand years to redefine the relationship be- 
tween Judaic thinking and being, between ma- 
terial and spiritual life. Born in the Diaspora, 
as was the Zionism from which it sprang, it used 
the terminology of secularism but its inner 
essence was religious, without theology and 
“church.” Its starting point was not society 
but the individual seeking a change in life, in 
character, in personality, in soul. Zionism, and 
particularly Chalutzic Zionism, was in fact the 
search of the modern Jew, Judaism—as people 
and religion—for the restoration of the Judaic 
personality. 


Its creations, the kibbutz and moshav as forms 
of the village, the Histadrut as a national van- 
guard as well as a labor force, its Hagana, Pal- 
mach, and voluntary services, all embodied a 
religious, Judaic ethos, however secular their 
external description. It was no accident that 
these forms of life, all based upon free, voluntary 
effort, starting from the individual, appeared 
not in the lands where “socialism” had won 
power but in Israel where society itself had to 
be created. Nor was it accidental that Cha- 
lutziut became most articulate as a “religion” 
in the writings of A.D. Gordon who sought 
the renewal of the Judaic soul in the re-establish- 
ment of contact between the Jewish body and 
nature, through labor and an agrarian life. 


In this renewal, apart from its spirit the Bible 
had little to offer the Chalutz as guide or pre- 
cedent. However progressive it was in ancient 
times in terms of a pagan environment, the spirit 
of social and individual freedom which per- 
meates the Bible based itself upon a_ tribal, 
monarchial, and at times subject, society, in 
which slavery was an important social element. 
It is true that the spirit which animates the Bible 
produced the great slave revolt led by Moses, 
the Ten Commandments, the reforms whereby 
the slave was liberated upon seven years of 
servitude, the Sabbath, the Jubilee of the land, 
and the great social prophets. But the new 
Israel which arose amid the swamps and sand 
dunes of a barren land did so with an economy 
based not on slavery but on labor and private 
enterprise, supported by national capital. Its 
social and political evolution embodied democ- 
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racy and not a monarchy or theocracy as the po- 
litical sanctity for the framework for the sanc- 
tity of man. Not the rabbis led this new Judaic 
movement but laymen; Chalutziut was a move- 
ment of prophets, not of priests, Its leadership 
were not “professionals” but themselves men 
of labor whose example was the strongest spi- 
ritual force. They did not preach, they acted. 
They did not call on society to change; they 
built a new society in their own image. 


HE MESSIANIC mission of the Jewish people 

to which Ben-Gurion so often refers, found its 
first concrete, as well as spiritual, expression 
in Chalutziut. It was the beginning of the Ju- 
daic revolution. All other variations of Judaism 
in the last two thousand years, ending with 
Reform or Conservative Judaism in America, 
not to mention Reconstructionism, are but the 
mildest reforms in comparison, for they rep- 
resent forms of adjustment to the non-Jewish 
world, while orthodoxy, in its deification of 
learning and prayer, itself represented a flight 
from life. 


However, this Chalutziut stopped short with 
the creation of facts in essence religious but did 
not develop its own relation between man and 
God—although Gordon came nearest to it. Cha- 
lutziut developed as a vanguard society, based 
on selective, educational processes, and depended 
upon the internal effort of individual man to 
change himself, his character and his ways. 


JN wart sense, then, could Chalutziut be 

termed a revolutionary step forward in terms 
of Judaism? It was the first step in two thou- 
sand years to restore the unity of Judaism, to 
bring it back to earth, give it moral and ethical 
values in terms of man’s relation to man. It 
represented a shift in emphasis from “religion” 
as a world of escape to “religion” as a world of 
reality. It had taken the original Judaic con- 
cepts of the sanctity of man and social justice 
and brought them together again on a plane 
higher than that of Biblical times or of the 
Christian or communist worlds. It had done so 
on the basis of man’s own free will and not 
through the power of coercion embodied in 
the democratic or communist state. It had de- 
veloped, through the kibbutz and moshav, a 
brotherhood of man, a human equality, a respect 
for the individual, a form of service to the 
people, which no previous movement in human 
history had attained. It had not created a selfish 
monastic order to satisfy the spiritual needs of 
a sect—Hassidic or otherwise. It had created a 
leadership, not of professionals, of “‘intermedi- 
aries,” of spiritual or mercenary aristocrats, but 
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one of example. It had in fact, if not in ideology, 
attained a closer relationship to God by Godliness 
i deeds than that achieved by prayer and study. 
In unifying man with nature, through work 
on the soil, it brought him into more intimate 
relations with all of God’s creation. 


Even though Chalutziuth had not yet de- 
veloped its own forms of communion with God, 
its own consciousness of God (Hapoel Hamiz- 
rachi has artificially but understandably at- 
tempted to add to it the old forms of com- 
munion), it had won by its creations a greater 
moral and spiritual right to the title of Judaism 
than the orthodox and their rabbinical leaders. 
This was felt instinctively by the majority of 
the people. The fight of the orthodox around 
the letter of the law, and not its spirit, is a re- 
flection of that fact. Paradoxically, the so- 
called “secularity” of the Chalutz sector in 
Israel (as distinct from the secular Jews of the 
Diaspora) contains more real religious spirit than 
the orthodox. More important than the ide- 
ological image the kibbutz has of itself are its 
spiritual facts. 


But with the destruction of European jewry 
from which Chalutziuth drew its manpower 
and nourishment and with the establishment of 
the State and the tidal wave of immigration, 
the influence of Chalutziuth waned. In fact, 
the Government, which had to cater for the 
absorption of masses of uneducated and “un- 
spiritual” newcomers, had to usurp and replace 
many of the vanguard functions of Chalutziut. 
The Government had to rely on pressure from 
“above” rather than individual change from 
“below.” It is true that in the pre-State period 
the majority of people did not live the Chalutz 
way but nevertheless, disproportionate to its 
actual size and strength, the Chalutz sector im- 
printed its character upon the whole. It did so 
to such an extent that even the “secular” and 
orthodox religious parties grew, not merely in 
proportion to their political programs and vot- 
ing power, but in direct ratio to their Chalutzic 
achievements and content. It is significant that 
with the decline of the Chalutzic sector in 
qualitative relationship with the rest of the 
population, that the “religious” crisis begins 
to appear in Israel. 


THis “religious” crisis, which appears as a strug- 

gle between “orthodoxy” and the “secular,” 
which asserts itself as a struggle between parties 
for State power, is a reflection of the decline 
of real religion. It is a struggle between two 
forces—the secular and the orthodox—as the 
country as a whole moves further away from 
the really religious movement of Chalutziuth. 
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In its moving away from Chalutziuth—because 
of mass immigration and the growing power of 
the State—it moves closer to the deformities 
of secular and orthodox Judaism of the Diaspora. 
In fact, mass immigration has meant the im- 
portation of the Diaspora onto the soil of Israel 
without or with little individual change. This 
is the transitional period of immigration in 
which the cultural and spiritual absorption is 
much slower than the physical.* 


The growth of careerism rather than the 
“Messianism” of the Chalutz reflects the fact 
that the State and its Government bodies had 
to step into a breach which the Chalutz forces 
were too weak to handle. The education and 
transformation of a man require a long-term 
endeavor. Defense and the absorption of mass 
immigration require immediate measures which 
only the leverage of power can fulfill. This 
is the essence of what has been termed the “crisis” 
of Chalutziut in Israel. It is the cause of the 
spiritual, religious vacuum left by the end of the 
Palmach, of the isolation of the kibbutz sector, 
and of the hunger of the contemporary sabra 
for new religious belief and expression. 


Paradoxically, the clash around the question 
of “What is a Jew?” in Israel thus reflects the 
decline, not the growth, of religion—no one 
ten years ago would have dared query the “Jew- 
ishness” of a Chalutz because he didn’t pray, 
or because his mother was non-Jewish, or what- 
ever the reason. And it is indeed significant 
that the clash is between the groups which con- 
tain the least and the most Chalutzic religious- 
ness: Neturei Karta and Agudat Israel (the least 
religious) on the one hand and the kibbutzim, 
moshavim and the rest of the Chalutzic camp, 
on the other. The present Israeli Government, 
although “secular” in form, nevertheless em- 
bodies more of the “soul” of the new Judaism 
than any other combination of forces. 


But the frozen “Kulturkampf” theory, based 
on the need to accentuate national unity be- 
cause of the Arab siege and the time required 
for absorption of immigrants, is bursting at 
the seams. Like the new American Jewish Com- 
munity Center which has to find immediate 
answers to the content of the education of its 
children as well as forms and symbols of religious 
life, this complex State of Israel has also to find 
its day-to-day answers. It has to do so bearing 
in mind the additionally complex problem of its 
relationship with the Jewish world outside. And 
it has to do so in a new reality for which the 
Bible and the Judaism of the Diaspora have 


* The framework of that absorption, Israel itself, 
will in time correct this “reversal.” 
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few precedents to offer as a guide in the relation 
of material to spiritual life. 


ITHIN THE Israeli context, then, what is 4 

Jew? The most dogmatic of the orthodox 
(as everywhere) have little to say or give in 
terms of man’s contemporary daily life, society 
and culture. This does not mean total rejection 
of the past. It does mean that the spirit of the 
past is no longer reflected by the orthodox re. 
ligious expression of the present. The festivals, 
the Sabbath, forms of worship and _ prayer, 
which were preserved within the isolated privacy 
of the Jew in the Diaspora—bearing little re- 
lation to the world outside—have little in har- 
mony with the spirit and reality of the Israeli 
scene. It is true that modified or completely 
original expressions of religiousness cannot be 
manufactured as speedily or easily as pipelines 
and prefabricated housing. Nor can they be 
artificially forced. But the essential fact is that 
only real religious forces in Israel with the 
independence, dynamism and creativity of the 
Chalutz, can evolve them or have the courage 
to clash with the letter of the past. Fanatical 
orthodoxy, on the other hand, has in Israel 
abdicated its role by the perpetuation of the 
atrophied, dogmatic Judaism of dispersion, by 
resistance to change, by a peripheral position 
in terms of Israel’s society, by alienation of the 
most creative forces within that society. It 
has stood as a barrier between the spiritual facts 
of the present created by the Chalutzim and the 
spiritual legacy of the past. Fanatical ortho- 
doxy’s goal of conquering Government power 
in the State of Israel, and using it as a means 
of enforcing dogma, itself represents a violation 
of that spiritual legacy. On the other hand, 
Chalutziut, basing itself on free will, upon the 
individual and not upon the coercive bodies 
of society, is the more legitimate heir of that 
legacy. 

In the light of all this, who then has the moral 
right to define what is a Jew? As important 
as parts or the whole of the Halacha may be, 
of equal or more importance is who will de- 
cide. For religiousness must be served by ex- 
ample as any other aspect of man’s life. Only 
the Hapoel Hamizrachi, which is the strongest 
religious group, has attempted to combine its 
limited clerical version of Judaism with the far 
greater and more dynamic religiousness of Cha- 
lutziut. Its experiments, paralleling those most 
concerned with this question in Mapai and other 
parts of the Chalutz camp, will produce a more 
wholesome and harmonious Judaism than that 
which can emerge from the confines and the 
yeshivot of Meah Shara’aim, with its atrophied 
worship of worship itself and its day-to-day- 
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charity-supported community based on an anti- 
democratic aristocracy of the learned who live 
off the ordinary ‘“‘uneducated” plebians. The 
only people of Israel who recognize them as an 
aristocracy of the spirit are those of their own 
small communities, all busy challenging each 
other’s leadership, and those who live like them 
abroad. 

In this struggle for the soul of the new Jew 
it is Chalutziut which has been the fundamental 
force of Israel. But it must develop its spiritual 
and traditional forms and its own relation to 
God. It is an independent force unawed by 
past tradition and the traditionalist. It does not 
look on the rabbinate in the same way as people 
look on physicians. The soul has no specialists 
who alone can prescribe, define, control and 
master its development. Nor are religious laws 
made by such specialists nor are the specialists 
themselves, a deity. 

In the meantime, during this transitional 
period of Chalutzic decline there is a hunger 
for transitional forms. In the next ten years 
the orthodox synagogue and ritual will face a 
greater challenge, and the Chalutz sector will 
absorb more of traditional Judaism. A new 
relationship between the “secular” and the “re- 
ligious” will evolve, and within the “secular” 
and “religious” elements of society redefinitions 
will result. But it will be within the context 
of democracy—no theocratic Sanhedrin will 
be accepted. Although it is true that Judaism 
has always refused to permit its spiritual leader- 
ship to develop as an intermediary between man 
and God, and has always adamantly refused 
canonization, on the other hand the rabbi of 
the Western world has become less of a spiritual, 
and more of a social, leader. Such a develop- 
ment is incompatible with the Israeli scene. 
Perhaps most compatible would be the return 
of the rabbi of ancient Israel who worked in 
the field by day and provided spiritual leader- 
ship by example and learning. The rabbinate 
then was no “profession” nor had it pretensions 
to be another form of priesthood. 


THE crisis of Judaism and, for that matter, 

Christianity and other religions in our modern 
world, is to be found precisely in its adamant 
refusal to relate itself to society. Its relation to 
individual man, as in early psychiatry, has 
tended to isolate the soul and treat it out of 
contex with its environment. Yet Judaism in 
its original sources was an Eastern religion and 
not Western, and based itself upon society. 
Only a social religion is capable today of answer- 
ing man’s essential need. At a time when his 
science opens the door to space travel and the 
conquest of the physical universe the continued 
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monastic isolation of orthodox religion from 
society, its cutting off of man’s soul from life, 
its development of a type of professional leader- 
ship which reflects the materialism of life and 
not its spiritual values, have all resulted in the 
tremendous growing gap between man’s spir- 
itual development, moral performance and ethi- 
cal relationships and his material advancement 
through society, politics and science. 


Perhaps one of the major reasons for the re- 
birth of Israel itself is to be found in the hunger 
of man for renewed spiritual nourishment. It 
should not be forgotten that this longing ex- 
pressed itself in the initial Chalutz endeavor in 
the National Home long before the advent of 
Nazi gas-chambers. And it should be stressed 
that this spiritual hunger does not ignore the 
great ethical treasure of traditional Judaism. 
There is even a growing tendency to observe 
the traditional forms as the various festival cele- 
brations in the kibbutzim indicate: for example, 
the observance of the seder. The conflict is 
with rigid dogma—not with the true religious 
content of traditional Judaism. 


The problem, or the crisis, of Judaism stands 
starkly before the American Jew as well as the 
Israeli. The Israeli, with Chalutziuth, has made 
a first—original and revolutionary—contribu- 
tion. How this contribution will develop re- 
mains to be seen. But the first hurdle has been 
passed. The second one lies ahead in the form 
of the interrelationship and interaction of the 
Chalutzie undertaking and statehood, the veter- 
an Chalutz and the new immigrant. The Ameri- 
can Jew in the beginning of his return to Juda- 
ism is also faced with the need to redefine its 
spiritual content. Is he satisfied to continue 
the dichotomy of his life or has he the need to 
find a relationship with man’s daily life, with 
society, with economics and politics, with sci- 
ence? Is he about to redefine his spiritual forms, 
his prayer, his spiritual leadership? 

In the search for the answers to these funda- 
mental questions may be found the redefinition 
of the relationship between the Diaspora and 
Israel. The independent striving of each com- 
munity to redefine itself and its spiritual values, 
different as the context may be, may provide 
a new dialogue based upon creativity and equal- 
ity of both parts. If a new Zionism is to arise 
related to the present and future and not the 
past, a Zionism which does not stumble on 
from commemoration to commemoration and 
fund drive to fund drive, it will do so propelled 
by spiritual and intellectual effervescence. With 
this in view, we are in the position to survey 
the present Zionist scene and the type of new 
movement long awaited. 
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Nasser and The Protocols of Zion 


by Arthur Settel 


N SEPTEMBER 29th last, Radio Cairo broad- 
cast the full text of an interview which the 
President of the United Arab Republic, Abdel 
Nasser, had given a few days previously to 
Karanja, editor-in-chief of the Indian maga- 
zine Blitz. 

In the course of this remarkable statement of 
policy, Nasser said that Hitlerism is being “re- 
vived,” not as a result of anything he had done, 
but because of the work of “world Zionism” 
which seeks to stir up hatred against him. France, 
Britain, as well as the United States, he said, are 
“sradually coming under Zionist influence.” 


To which the Indian journalist commented: 
“This is very strange, Mr. President.” 


Said Nasser: “I do not know if you have seen 
a book called The Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion or not, but I consider it to be an im- 
portant book. I will give you a copy in English. 
What is published in it will clearly show you 
that the fate of the European continent is in 
the hands of three hundred Zionists, each of 
whom knows all the others, and that they choose 
their allies from their followers and henchmen.” 


The interview was virtually passed over un- 
noticed by the Western press, with the exception 
of The New York Times which gave it passing 
mention. On October 26th, C. L. Sulzberger, 
in a dispatch from Paris, cabled his newspaper: 


“In an interview with an Indian maga- 
zine, Nasser warned that King Hussein 
needs British parachutists to protect him 
against his own subjects and, discussing a 

. ay } . : 
possible Israeli invasion of Jordan, said he 
would not hesitate to intervene ‘with all 
the means’ at his disposal. 


“This ugly spasm of war talk is accom- 
panied by a novel quirk in the Egyptian 
dictator’s apparent line of political thought. 
In phrases strikingly reminiscent of erst- 
while Axis broadcasts, Nasser has begun 
to speak of an international plot in which 
‘Zionism and imperialism’ (which he identi- 
fies with the United States, Britain and 
France), ‘are marching hand-in-hand with 
Israel’.” 


Arthur Settel, former correspondent for the United 
Press in the Near East, served in the State Department 
as Director of Public Relations for the Office of the U.S. 
High Commissioner for Germany. He has been writing 
on the Near East for twenty years. 





THERE Is nothing new or startling in Nasser’s 

obsessive hatred of Israel or in the Protocol; 
of the Elders of Zion. The novelty lies in the 
fact that the Egyptian dictator has now under- 
taken to disinter this notorious forgery, one of 
the most infamous frauds in the history of anti- 
Semitism, and is using it to serve his own pur- 
poses. The story raises some rather interesting 
questions. 

Who advised Nasser to revive the “Protocols”? 
Where does Radio Cairo, part of the triangular* 
propaganda axis that has its roots in Moscow 
and its antennae in the Fertile Crescent, derive 
its policy guidance in respect to relations with 
the West? In respect to anti-Israeli propaganda? 

It is a commonplace that the Egyptian dic- 
tator, incapable himself of rising above the hys- 
terical soapbox oratory for which he is justly 
famous, leans heavily on a stable of imported 
propaganda writers whose work he likes to di- 
rect personally when circumstances permit. 

Pre-eminent among these mercenaries of the 
written word is a 57-year-old German who was 
summoned out of exile by agents of the Egyptian 
embassy in Buenos Aires, and who for the past 
eight years has been on the payroll of the In- 
formation Ministry with the title of mushawar 
(consultant). 


His name is Johann von Leers and his work 
and identity are secrets of the UAR Intelligence 
Service. At least, they were secrets until Ann 
Sharpley of the London Evening Standard 
and Bill Stevenson of the Toronto Star ex- 
posed the story, to the surprise and consternation 
of Cairo officialdom. Both Miss Sharpley and Mr. 
Stevenson were expelled from the country but 
not until they had forced an admission from 
von Leers that he and a large staff, recruited 
from one-time Partei Genosse in post-War Ger- 
many, were “helping the Arabs win their free- 
dom from Western imperialism.” 

As a youth, von Leers was in the Freikorps 
Viking, one of the pro-Hitler organizations set 
up to provide recruits for the Brownshirts, S.A. 
and S.S. His usefulness to the Party increased 
rapidly, and by 1929 he was a member of the 
N.S.D.A.P. and a minor functionary in the 
German Foreign Office. In 1932 he became eligi- 
ble for membership in the Sturm Abteilung 
and four years later received a commission as 
a major, German General Staff. 


* The third point in the triangular propaganda axis is 
Peiping, capital of Red China. 
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A prolific writer with an inclination to the 
bombastic and ponderous, von Leers was ap- 
pointed chief of the foreign policy unit of the 
National Socialist Political College. This gave 
him an opportunity to familiarize himself with 
the problems of the Near East, and especially 
those of the Arab world, towards which German 
imperialism had always felt a strong nostalgic 
pull. (The “Drang Nach Osten” exemplified 
this.) As editor-in-chief of a German propa- 
ganda organ Wille und Weg, von Leers reached 
the high point in his career. 

In 1941 he fell into disfavor and was hustled 
off to Vienna asa replacement for a lecturer who 
had been put out of the way for deviationism 
by Austrian Nazis. Von Leers was charged with 
plagiarism, was tried by a court of his peers, 
but survived unscathed from this, as well as 
the war. Subsequently he lived in Bonn, found 
life unrewarding under the Adenauer Govern- 
ment, emigrated to the Argentine where he was 
hired by Nasser’s agents to work in Cairo. 

Von Leers is a man without the brilliance 
needed for effective propaganda on the scale 
practised by his mentor Goebbels. He dips 
deeply into the Goebbels archives for material 
but it is lack-lustre. However, it serves Nasser’s 
purposes fairly well. Von Leers’ decision to dust 
off the “Protocols” and give this tired and 
threadbare forgery a new lease on life, is con- 
sistent with the style, content and general ap- 
proach which have characterized Radio Cairo 
in its broadcasts during the past few years. 


Tr Is not at all a certainty that the revival of 

the “Protocols” will add fresh laurels to the 
furrowed, bespectacled brow of Johann von 
Leers. First published by Sergei Nilus, a minor 
oficial in the Synod of Moscow in 1905, and 
later translated into many languages, the ‘“Proto- 
cols” was exposed as a forgery and a fraud time 
and time again. All but forgotten today, it 
originally purported to be a collection of ‘‘pro- 
phecies’ which warned that the Anti-Christ 
was close at hand and that Orthodox Russia and 
absolute autocracy offered the only visible means 
of salvation. 

In 1921, a correspondent of The Times of 
London bought a book in French from a refugee 
Czarist officer in Constantinople. Its title page 
was missing. Leafing through it, the corres- 
pondent read a sentence in Latin: ““Through me, 
Kings reign,” which he remembered having 
seen somewhere else not long before. He then 
recalled that he had seen it in Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion, then enjoying wide currency 
throughout the English-speaking world thanks 
largely to the efforts of Henry Ford. (Mr. Ford 
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later retracted and branded the “Protocols” a 
fraud.) The correspondent compared the French 
text with the “Protocols,” and discovered to 
his astonishment that they were virtually identi- 
cal. British Museum experts identified the French 
text as The Dialogue Between Machiavelli and 
Montesquieu, a lampoon against Napoleon III 
which had been published in 1864. It had then 
nothing whatever to do with Jews, but had been 
subsequently “doctored” to appear as the record 
of a conspiracy by Jewish leaders in various 
countries to “rule the world.” 

The Times of London published its exposé, 
proving that Nilus’s “Protocols” was lifted from 
the “Dialogue.” The articles, in the August 16- 
18, 1921, issues of the newspaper, caused a sen- 
sation, and were later re-issued in pamphlet form 
entitled The Truth About the Protocols: a 
Literary Forgery. 

Although this did not stop the professional 
hatemongers and anti-Semites from continuing 
to use the “Protocols,” in a trial at Berne, Switz- 
erland, the Jewish congregations of that coun- 
try won a judgment against the Swiss Nazi 
Party on May 19, 1935, which had published a 
Swiss edition of the “Protocols.” In spite of a 
battery of “experts” produced in court by the 
Nazis, the court held that the “Protocols” was 
a forgery and constituted “plagiarism, obscene 
literature and ridiculous nonsense.” Likewise, 
in August, 1934, a South African court at Gra- 
hamstown imposed a fine of 1700 pounds on 
publishers of the ‘‘Protocols” in a local edition. 


HE APPARATUS which Nasser has slowly built 

with the help of his German hirelings and 
Soviet advisers, is geared to turn out an effective 
product. Radio Cairo broadcasts news and com- 
mentary in twenty-three languages including 
Hebrew to Israel, Swahili to Somaliland, as well 
as English, French, and other European languages 
in addition, of course, to the Arab dialects. It 
sends forth the strident “Voice of the Arabs” 
from Czech-built 600,000 to 1,000,000 kilowatt 
transmitters in the Nile Delta, drowning out 
most of the Voice of America’s comparatively 
ineffectual Arabic language broadcasts designed 
to tell the story of democracy at work and to 
offset the immensely powerful forces at work 
to destroy it. 

According to Radio Cairo’s Moscow-trained 
commentators, Kamil al-Kasali, Ahmed Said, Ib- 
rahim Mufti—to name a few—Cairo is the 
world-center for Arab nationalism. The Gov- 
ernment frecly offers refuge to deposed national 
leaders in neighboring states, and then doesn’t 
hesitate to put them to work. For instance, on 
October 24th last, the “Voice of the Arabs” 
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program described “crimes” allegedly being 
committed by French “imperialism” in Somali- 
land. It interviewed an exiled Somali, Ali Ab- 
dullah, wanted in France for murder, arson, 
and dope smuggling, described in the broadcast 
as a “noted nationalist leader.” In his interview, 
Ali Abdullah urged the Somali to rise up against 
the French and promised that help would be 
forthcoming—although he didn’t say whence. 
The Imam of Oman services the propaganda 
staff of Radio Cairo with abusive material against 
the British in the Aden Protectorate. Daily 
there are broadcasts of special programs to Tu- 
nisia, Algiers and Morocco in Arabic and French, 
each outdoing the other in unbridled violence, 
lies and invective. 

Whenever Americans fall into disfavor, as 
they frequently do when it suits Nasser’s con- 
venience, they receive the full treatment. Such 
relatively mild epithets as “hypocrites,” “vice 
lords” and “degenerates” pop up in newspaper 
editorials and broadcasts. A recent Cairo broad- 
cast, after referring to the President of the 
United States as “that dying cripple,” indicated 
that Mr. Eisenhower wanted to become King 
of Jordan and for this reason landed troops in 
the Lebanon and the British troops in Jordan. 
One commentator described the United States 
as being made up of “the refuse of all nations 
of the world molded together into a solid mass 
of crime and graft and corruption.” The at- 
tacks of the recent campaign under Nasser’s per- 
sonal supervision to unseat King Hussein and 
win over Jordan for the United Arab Republic 
were unprecedented in ferocity and violence. 
They became the subject of a UN investigation, 
still in progress, on how to put a stop to in- 
direct aggression. 

The current propaganda against Israel by Cai- 
ro underscores the need by the Egyptian dic- 
tator for an issue with which to divert attention 
from the rebuffs, complaints, and setbacks with- 
in his own vassal state of Syria and Egypt as 
well. The Cairo press and radio have during 
the past month been screaming invective and 
hatred against Britain and France for “arming 
Israel.” United Arab Republic listeners were 
told that “imperialism” is supplying 


“Tsrael with planes, tanks, submarines, and 
all kinds of offensive weapons. The value 
of the arms which Israel has thus received 
and continues to receive amounts to 100 
million dollars, in addition to the 50 million 
Pounds allocated to submarines from Brit- 
ain.” 


The broadcast then closed on the forecast that 
Israel would soon invade the West bank of the 
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Jordan, but Arab armies were “ready for any- 
thing.” 

It is not to be overlooked that there is a curious 
difference between what Radio Cairo tells its 
Arab listeners and what it says in its Hebrew- 
language broadcasts beamed to Israel. Here, the 
emphasis shifts from braggadocio to veiled 
threats; from stern warnings of reprisals to 
soothing syrup; from promises to drive the Is- 
raelis into the sea to attempts to plant doubts 
in the minds of listeners as to the honesty of the 
Government of Israel. Missing from the Hebrew 
language broadcasts from Radio Cairo to Israel 
are the wild exaggerations in which two old 
British submarines, recently sold to Israel by 
the United Kingdom, are magnified to “fifty 
million Pounds” worth of submarines. Here, 
the Nasser propaganda writers admittedly show 
that they are not completely amateurs, for de- 
risive laughter is not what they want even among 
an Israeli audience. 

The Party line at this moment, as I have fig- 
ured it out after several years of consistent radio 
monitoring, can be summed up as follows: 


1. Israeli Government to be identified with 
“imperialist” countries of the West; with 
“aggressive circles,” “ruling cliques,” and 
“Zionist” elements determined to con- 
quer more territory; 

2. Go easy on the Israelis as a people, never 
refer to them as Jews, refrain from identi- 
fying them as “the Jewish people”; 

3. Emphasize “traditional friendship” for 
Jewish people felt by Arab nations in 
which they have “lived in peace” for cen- 
turies, until the advent of Zionism which 
disrupted these pacific relations; 

4. Center attacks on David Ben-Gurion as 
bellwether of “imperialist” cliques in 
Israel; 

5. Avoid references to victories in the Sinai 
War, but develop themes which demon- 
strate growing might of Arab armies. 


On the recent anniversary of the Suez crisis, 
Radio’s Cairo commentator, Ahmed Said, made 
oblique references to the superiority of the Is- 
raeli armies in the famous four-day battle of 
Sinai in which Egypt’s forces were routed in 
record time. 


“It is two years today since Israeli sol- 
diers were sent into the Sinai Desert to carry 
out an operation whose aim and conse- 
quences they did not know,” said the com- 
mentator. “The attempt failed. Two years 
later the Army is stronger than ever. It is 
now supported by the Iraqi Army. The 
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situation has changed in favor of the Arabs 
only two years after the Sinai campaign. Let 
Ben-Gurion try his luck once again. We 
promise him that this time he will dig his 
own grave. We are thinking not of the 
West Bank of the Jordan alone, but the 
stolen Arab homeland.” 


ASSER’S propaganda attacks on his co-religion- 
ist King Hussein of Jordan, for whose assas- 
sination he has been openly asking in Radio Cai- 
ro’s broadcasts for the past few months, are far 
more vicious and bitter than the anti-Israeli 
outbursts. One does not have to seek far for 
an explanation. It was put succinctly to me by 
an Israeli writer covering the UN. “Our po- 
sition is far stronger than it was two years ago,” 
he said. “It has been growing steadily since that 
time, and will continue to grow. The Western 
nations realize now more than ever before that 
Israel is the one great hope for the survival of 
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democracy in the Near East, and that the State 
must not be abandoned. 

“Tsrael’s isolation must never be permitted 
to become desperate,” he continued. “Not un- 
less the West wants to see the whole Levant drop 
into the lap of the Kremlin. Western statesmen 
see more clearly than ever before that Israel’s 
position must be maintained with respect to 
Arab territorial demands. No longer is tiny 
Israel expected to cede territory, not when her 
Arab neighbors have vast undeveloped areas 
at their disposal waiting to be settled and colo- 
nized. We hope that our friends will do every- 
thing within their power to preserve the status 
quo in the Near East. Peace with the Arabs 
may be outside of our reach at the present time 
but the outbreak of war must be averted.” 

Nasser’s use of the “Protocols” to foment 
hatred against Jews in general, outside as well 
as inside of Israel, is the act of a desperate man 
who has run out of ideas. 


In Memoriam: Lion Feuchtwanger 


by Alfred Werner 


[vs still a schoolboy in Vienna when Feucht- 

wanger’s stout historical novel, Jud Suess, 
appeared, and the controversy it aroused all over 
Central Europe invaded even our classroom, 
where our Deutsch professor, a 'Teutomaniac 
with poorly concealed anti-Semitic leanings, 
compared this modern novel unfavorably to a 
much shorter narrative with the same title writ- 
ten a century earlier by a German Gentile, 
Wilhelm Hauff. In that novelette, the 18th 
century Court Jew, Joseph Suess Oppenheimer, 
is portrayed as a clever but entirely evil man 
who, like Faust, has sold his soul to the Devil 
for power; as a leech who, through unscrupulous 
financial transactions, enriched himself but ru- 
ined the Duchy of Wuerttemberg, and fully 
deserved his death on the gallows. 

Himself a Wuerttemberger, Hauff simply 
accepted and enlarged the traditional picture 
of the infernal Jew who, lacking any trace of 
decency, corrupted and ruined everyone with 
Whom he came in contact. Feuchtwanger, how- 
ever, after a study of the documents, became 
convinced that Suess was the victim of circum- 
stances: a financial genius, if he were serving 
a democratic state, he might have used _ his 
ability for the benefit of the people but, in 


The Sword and the Flame: An Anthology of Heine’s 
Prose, edited by Alfred Werner and to be published by 
the Beechhurst Press, is scheduled for publication in 
September. 


the employ of an unscrupulous autocrat, he 
could only adapt himself to the wishes of his 
ruler. Constantly in need of money for luxuries 
and debaucheries, the Duke was unceasing in 
his demands, and Suess, a prisoner of his position 
as Hofjude, could not refuse. While the Duke 
drained the gold from towns and_ villages 
through his indispensable Jew, it was the Jew 
who incurred the people’s hatred. 

Our Deutsch professor fumed because Feucht- 
wanger, by his vividly written and entertaining 
novel, had exploded an image “dear” to all 
German anti-Semites: that of the blood-sucking 
Jewish financier, long popularly symbolized by 
the figure of Jud Suess. Feuchtwanger, however, 
had not yielded to the temptation of completely 
reversing the traditional concept of the Duke 
as an innocent, corrupted by his Jew. Feucht- 
wanger’s Jud Suess is much too ambitious, much 
too pleasure-loving himself for his own good. 
His ostentation is at the root of his ruin. His 
mentor, the money-lender Isaac Landauer, vain- 
ly advises him to stay in the shadows. Invited 
to Oppenheimer’s mansion, Landauer shakes 
his head: “To what end, Reb Joseph Suess? 
Why thirty servants all at once?” 

Suess is not beyond and above passion—but 
he is afraid of losing his power over men by 
yielding to passion. He is a cynic, but he serves 
his prince with a faithfulness unknown to the 
Christian courtiers ready to conspire against, 
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and betray, the Duke. He is a free-thinker, yet 
he refuses to become a Christian, although bap- 
tism would have freed him of his fetters; even 
after his conviction he might have escaped the 
gallows had he turned Christian, but he was too 
proud. 

Feuchtwanger did not invent the pitiable, but 
by no means utterly despicable, Suess. Power, 
as the English translation of the book was called 
when it appeared here in 1926, was, like Feucht- 
wanger’s other historical novels, based on facts. 
Yet, after the writer had assembled his facts, he 
tried to visualize the past, to relive the experi- 
ence of his figures, to feel their fire. He liked 
to quote Aristotle who remarked that the ar- 
tistic representation of history was a more 
serious pursuit than the exact writing of history: 
“For the art of letters goes to the heart of things, 
whereas the factual report merely collocates 
details.” 


Bet war disturbed our Deutsch professor 
most—and his countless anti-Semitic col- 
leagues—was that Jud Suess was so successful 
as a novel. Germany had not yet produced a 
novelist who was a fascinating teller of tales 
in the manner of Balzac and Zola, of Dickens 
or Tolstoy. Germany fathered the Bildungs- 
roman, revealing the slow inward changes of 
the hero, but not the novel of passion. The 
German Roman is full of philosophical and even 
metaphysical issues, but is often ponderous, lack- 
ing in energy, exuberance and fire. A well- 
turned plot is considered unimportant, as are 
external incidents—hence the long tedious 
stretches in the Roman, even of such first-rate 
writers as Mann, Hesse or Musil; full of inner 
monologues but often lacking clarity and action. 
Feuchtwanger alone among Germans was a 
born story-teller. His books—he published about 
fifty, averaging one for each year of his long 
career—are popular literature at its best. Ger- 
man snobs were often suspicious of books that 
read well, as if a volume, in order to have merit, 
must be dull. But the German public, and many 
of the critics, liked his zestfully written, fast- 
moving tales, composed in a vigorous, earthy 
language whose terse strength is often lost in 
translation. This was especially true of The 
Ugly Duchess (based on the biography of Mar- 
garet Maultasch, the 14th ruler of Tirol) which 
came before Power, and of Success (about a 
rebellion in Bavaria, very similar to the abortive 
Hitler putsch of 1922) that came later. For 
most of his works (which included a number of 
plays) Feuchtwanger took his inspiration from 
events of the past, but he always used history 
as a means to show and interpret the hopes and 
anxieties of present-day men. In the preface 
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to his novel about the painter Goya, This is the 
Hour, he expressed this credo; “Any endeavor 
to write about bygone days should have x 
its aim to show the past, to mean the present, 
to build up the future.” 


[ Mer Feuchtwanger thirty years after my first 

encounter with his work. The scene was his 
Moorish-style mansion on the hills of Pacific 
Palisades, where he was the last of a group of 
German writers who had found refuge in this 
suburban Shangri-La of Southern California, 
Heinrich Mann, Franz Werfel, Bruno Frank, 
and Alfred Neumann had died, and Thomas 
Mann had moved to Switzerland. I had often 
seen photographs of Feuchwanger’s thin, small, 
bespectacled face which seemed to belong toa 
Far Eastern sage, but I had not expected him 
to be as short and slight of build as he turned 
out to be. One is often inclined to think of 
novelists as big, powerfully built individuals, 
looking, perhaps, the way Rodin managed to see 
Balzac. In any event, Feuchtwanger gave the 
impression of being smaller than he actually was, 
and much older than his seventy years—I would 
not have been extremely surprised had his soft, 
low voice remarked to me: “My name is Lao- 
Tzu, and I am one hundred years old.” 

Had I not, making an appointment with him 
from nearby Los Angeles, talked to him over 
the telephone, I should have insisted that no 
such instrument existed in the Feuchtwanger 
home. In fact, I got the impression that there 
was nothing in the large house but the thov- 
sands and thousands of books that lined every 
wall. Since I was particularly interested in 
Heine, I noted with rapturous envy the numer- 
ous editions of his works, and the many mono- 
graphs, among them one written by my host: 
Heinrich Heines Fragment: Der Rabbi von 
Bacharach, Eine Kritische Studie. It was the 
dissertation on the strength of which the Koenig- 
liche Ludwig Maximilian University of Munich 
conferred a Ph.D. degree upon the twenty- 
three-year-old Feuchtwanger. 

Two books had preceded it, the second a col- 
lection of six short plays, three of them based 
on Biblical episodes. I do not think that either 
precocity or prolificness are admirable per se. 
The number of individuals who made themselves 
known before they were twenty is far from 
small. Many have also written veritable libraries 
or painted thousands of oils. What counts is 
solely the quality of a work, regardless of bio- 
graphical circumstances. 

Nevertheless, I cannot but respect the inde- 
fatigable effort required for the production of 
an oeuvre as ramified, as comprehensive, as that 
of Feuchtwanger. There are failures among 
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the work of Feuchtwanger (or, for instance, 
Thomas Mann). Yet these are not due to any 
lack of care, and certainly not to a contempt 
for the craft of writing which has caused so 
many practitioners to place too much trust in 
the “happy accident.” Feuchtwanger spent 
years in 18th century Wuerttemberg, in the 
Palestine and Rome of Josephus Flavius, the 
America and France of Benjamin Franklin, the 
Spain of Francisco Goya. When he came out 
from his self-imposed seclusion or rather im- 
mersion, the object he had gained was some- 
times a nugget of real gold, at other times fool’s 
gold. It is easy to point out those of his writings 
which, though the story be told competently 
and plausibly, lack the lustre, the convincing 
inevitability of his better works. There are 
valleys between the hills; but never the abyss so 
often created by a cynical attitude! 


[ Lookep at the frail man with the kindly, yet 

tired eyes, saw him fondle first editions with 
the affection one might bestow upon a pet— 
and found it hard to remember that this seem- 
ingly unworldly man who might be taken for 
the librarian of a retired scholar-king, had lived 
a long life of struggle and adventure before 
coming to the United States in 1940. Economic 
difficulties, which have made miserable the ex- 
istence of many a famous writer, were fortunate- 
ly spared him. Feuchtwanger derives his name 
from a Franconian town from which his an- 
cestors moved to the city of Fuerth in the mid- 
dle of the 18th century. His great-grandfather 
made the move to the Bavarian capital, where 
Lion Feuchtwanger’s grandfather, Elkan, es- 
tablished a factory and laid the foundation of the 
Feuchtwanger fortune. 

The author rebelled against his native city 
whose artistic tradition failed to impress him 
(“it was embodied in a narrow-minded, pomp- 
ous, academic institution maintained for the 
tourist trade by a mouldy, stuffy, and alcoholic 
population”) ; against his bourgeois upbringing 
(“a dreary and pedantic education—conserva- 
tive, patriotic, unaware of sport: in fact, en- 
tirely detached from life”). He was the only 
one of nine children to come out in favor of 
socialism (and at times naively to flirt with 
communism). In him, there was something of 
the spirit of Amos, of Hosea, who abhorred in- 
humanity and injustice. If there was anything 
he could hate, it was violence and the absurd 
brutality of war. 

During the First World War, the Feucht- 
wangers happened to be in Tunisia when hos- 
tilities broke out. Mrs. Feuchtwanger managed 
to smuggle her unmartial husband out of a 
prison camp onto an Italian boat that brought 
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both of them back to their homeland. In the 
Second World War Feuchtwanger put on fe- 
male attire to escape from an internment camp 
in France. Of all the German refugees who had 
found exile in Southern France no one was as 
much hated by the Nazis as he who in Success 
had so cleverly unmasked the true meaning of 
Hitlerism that Hitler would never have come 
to power, had not the German nation preferred 
another book, one written in a far less gracious 
German and one utterly devoid of humanity— 
Mein Kampf. It had been Feuchtwanger’s good 
luck to have been abroad in 1933—he was on a 
lecture trip in the United States—for had the 
Nazis gotten hold of him, he would have been 
thrown into a concentration camp and tortured 
to death. All that the Nazis could do was to 
wreck his home in Berlin, destroy his manu- 
scripts, confiscate his property, and revoke his 
citizenship and the Ph.D. degree! 

In the first phase of his career (1903-1933) 
Feuchtwanger had done what he could to spread 
his anti-militarist, anti-chauvinist, anti-academic 
convictions: as the editor of a progressive literary 
magazine; as the author of anti-war plays which 
provoked riots and were banned; through count- 
less public utterances. As an exile, he constantly 
used his gifts to combat Nazism and fascism. 
As a world-famous author, he was often ap- 
proached by Jewish groups to make statements 
in public appearances, and he was interviewed 
frequently by Anglo-Jewish journalists. 

But Feuchtwanger was neither philosopher 
nor statesman. He was a fiction-writer who has 
left us some pages that are worthy to be included 
in any anthology of 20th century German prose. 
I am thinking of the pages describing how Jud 
Suess died on the gallows with the shema on his 
lips, or the scenes in which the fanatical de- 
fenders of Jerusalem (in The Jewish War) hold 
out in the last days prior to their surrender 
to the Romans. 

There are fine passages to be found even in his 
lesser works. And while masterworks like The 
Ugly Duchess, Power or The Jewish War are 
few among the half-hundred works he wrote, 
there are unforgettable figures even in those 
books where the majority of the dramatis per- 
sonae fail to come to life. This is particularly 
true of Raquel, The Jewess of Toledo, one of 
the better among his Alterswerke, and certainly 
superior to his last novel, Jephtah and his Daugh- 
ter. We do not quite see Alfonso the Eighth, 
King of Castile, who fell in love with Dona 
Raquel so passionately that he ignored his own 
wife and completely neglected the business of 
ruling his country. We read that he is strong, 
proud, brave, as well as haughty, intemperate 
and impatient—but we are not impressed. Equal- 
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ly dim are Raquel, described as delicate, clever, 
and flowerlike, and her rival, the Queen, almost 
twice her age. If we see them at all, we perceive 
them dimly as though they were moving behind 
a curtain of gauze. 

But we see and feel Yehuda Ibn Ezra, Raquel’s 
father, the King’s Minister of Finance. In fact, 
his portrait so much overshadows the others that 
the novel might very well have been called, 
“Yehuda, the Jew of Toledo.” Free of the lecher- 
ousness and greed of Jew Suess, he is, neverthe- 
less, similar to him insofar as he is the only 
intelligent, dispassionate statesman at a court 
that holds the brandishing of swords in much 
higher esteem than the quiet and_ bloodless 
achievements of diplomacy. Yehuda is as loyal 
to his king as Suess is to his duke, yet in each case 
the faithful servant is rewarded with suspicion. 
Yehuda is, in any event, a far nobler person 
than Suess. Feuchtwanger, himself seventy, made 
the wise old statesman the mouthpiece for his 
own cherished ideas: Yehuda is the advocate 
of peaceful prosperity and, to the dismay of his 
bellicose sovereign, a staunch opponent of any 
sort of war. But he does not editorialize; he 
talks the way he breathes, the way he dies. 


AsT DECEMBER, with Feuchtwanger’s passing, 
the number of important German-Jewish 
novelists, from the period of the Weimar Re- 
public, dwindled to two septuagenarians: Max 
Brod in Israel, and Arnold Zweig in East Ger- 
many. For this school, the experiments of James 
Joyce, and even the researches of a Marcel Proust 
did not exist. They were realists with a ro- 
mantic tinge, who gave their best whenever 
they were delving into the past, or could des- 
cribe present-day happenings with the sober 
eyes of historians. Of all of them, numbering 
more than a dozen, none enjoyed greater success, 
wider triumphs than Feuchtwanger. Did he de- 
serve them? 

His was not entirely pure art like that of 
Kafka (born in the same year). But he was a 
much better craftsman than any of the Teu- 
tonic writers our Deutsch professor wanted us 
to admire. Hollywood bought the rights to 
some of his novels, and Power was made into a 
movie. But the film-makers grasped only the 
well-told plots—not the strong, juicy language, 
nor the fascinating details that cling to his 
figures as ivy clings to a tree. It is quite true 
that several of his books suffer from too much 
description of customs, scenic travelogues, and 
from padded historical backgrounds. But if a 
writer manages to produce two or three perfect- 
ly satisfactory works, isn’t this enough of an 
achievement? 

The clever Feuchtwanger must have been 
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aware of his shortcomings. In a colorful essay 
on Ovid, who was sent from Rome to a dismal 
town on the Black Sea, the novelist, himself an 
exile, writes about the Latin poet in a manner 
hinting that he had himself in mind: “It is not 
easy to do justice to Ovid. A hard, factual age 
like ours is particularly unable to do so. The 
poems also lose a great deal of their beauty in 
translation ... [but] even the most bitter critic 
will have to admit that innumerable verses of 
his deserve to be universally quoted. Despite all 
his sentimental flourishes, the art of this poet 
is great and genuine. .. . No, the name of Ovid 
may not be omitted from the great names of 
the exiles of all countries.” 
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An Arab Town in Israel 


by Leo 


‘jee WERE only two all-Arab towns in Israel 
—Nazareth and Shfar-Am, both in Galilee. 
Jewish refugees from Eastern Europe are now 
resettled in the spacious residential quarters 
of New Nazareth which already has a popu- 
lation of 8,000 Jews. This leaves Shfar-Am 
the only remaining all-Arab town in Israel. 
“Nazareth always gave us trouble, in war and 
in peace. It’s full of spies, saboteurs, trouble- 
makers and subversives,” a police officer told 
me, “but Shfar-Am was always quiet and law- 
abiding.” 

“Why is that so?”, I asked. “Aren’t the same 
Arabs living in both places—only twelve miles 
apart?” 

The police officer shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Per- 
haps it’s a tradition, perhaps it’s the personality 
of Shfar-Am’s mayor. Who knows?” 

The first thing a traveler approaching Shfar- 
Am sees is its skyline of Christian churches, 
Moslem mosques and Druse temples. Shfar- 
Am’s population consists of Christian and Mos- 
lem Arabs, with the pro-Israeli Druse holding 
the balance of power. 

The town itself is an example of Oriental 
chaos. Old fortresses and mosques and _half- 
ruined mud-brick houses, surrounded by new 
palaces of Oriental potentates, crowd each other 
ina relatively narrow area between two moun- 
tain ridges. Streets, alleys and passageways run 
in all directions, sometimes joining each other, 
sometimes ending in dead-end walls. The cattle- 
market square is filled with a cacophony of 
sound. Jewish butchers, sausage-makers and 
cattle dealers argue, bargain and buy camels, 
cows, sheep, goats and donkeys from pictur- 
esque-looking Arabs. The cattle may have been 
stolen from neighboring Arab countries by Be- 
douin rustlers or smuggled into Israel but the 
tradition of the Shfar-Am cattle market for- 
bids asking questions about the cattle’s origin. 
Flies and gnats gather in clouds over the busy 
market-place, whose pungent smell of manure, 
frying oil, Turkish coffee, unwashed human 
bodies, cattle, goats and spicy Oriental snacks 
permeates the whole town. 

The narrow winding streets and alleys seem 
not to have been cleaned since the time of the 
Roman occupation. Heaps of rubbish and ma- 
nure serve as playgrounds for dirty but healthy- 
looking Arab children. Cats chased by packs 
of mongrel dogs, long caravans of camels and 
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donkeys, and the sharp smell of urine mark the 
street-corners of Shfar-Am. Small and big cafes 
and all kinds of eating-places line both sides of 
the main street. On small chairs grouped around 
rickety tables hundreds of Arabs sit, play games 
of cards and shash-besh (dice), smoke water- 
pipes (with or without narcotics), dzinik coffee 
and listen to the blaring radios tured in to Saut 
el Arab (Voice of the Arabs) fror: Cairo. 

No women are to be seen in the cafes, of 
course, but the streets are full of them, carrying 
water in earthenware jugs balanced on their 
heads, chasing their children through the rubbish 
heaps, carrying food from groceries and the 
open-air market, or collecting their goats from 
the pasture-supervisors to milk at home. In 
the small hole-in-the-wall windowless shops, 
where you can buy anything from a German 
automatic pistol to a brand-new Japanese sew- 
ing-machine, a roaring business is being done 
in old American clothes and discarded GI foot- 
wear, now the vogue in Arab areas of Israel. 


HE Mayor proved to be a regal-looking 

man of about sixty-five, immaculately dressed 
in a black suit, black tie, and a red fez, a typical 
product of the Ottoman administration which 
turned out officials who knew their value and 
showed it. Juabar Effendi is the mayor longest 
in office in Israel and probably in the world. 
He was appointed by General Allenby’s British 
military administration of Palestine in 1918, 
and reappointed or re-elected since. Juabar 
Effendi was celebrating the fortieth anniversary 
of his mayoralty, and this was the official reason 
for our visit. 

“The Allies, in their haste to grab the spoils 
of victory in the First World War, broke up 
two great and stabilizing empires—the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in Europe and the Ottoman 
Empire in the Middle East. The result was that 
they got Hitler in Europe and Nasser in the 
Middle East plus communism all over the Afro- 
Asian-Eastern European area. Dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire created a power vacuum 
in the Middle East, which has not been filled 
since. This is the crux of the so-called Middle 
Eastern problem—not any real or artificial quar- 
rels between Arabs and Jews,” said Juabar Ef- 
fendi. 

A devout Catholic, the French-educated May- 
or of Shfar-Am rejects pan-Islamic Arab na- 
tionalism. ‘Nobody spoke of an Arab nation 
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until the British coined the term towards the 
end of the First World War to suit their own 
political ends,” he explains. “The interests of 
Egypt and Iraq, for instance, are opposed to 
each other, while the Bedouin tribes of Saudi 
Arabia despise the city-dwellers of Syrian Da- 
mascus and are themselves despised as barbarians 
by the Lebanese. Only the Ottoman Empire 
was able to provide a common roof for all the 
tribes and ethnic groups inhabiting the vast area 
between the Persian Gulf and the Suez Canal.” 

Juabar Effendi is equally outspoken concern- 
ing the State of Israel. “I was denounced as a 
renegade and traitor by the Arab nationalists 
because I always spoke in favor of a Jewish 
return to Palestine. Numerous Arab families 
in Shfar-Am are descended from the Jewish 
inhabitants of this town which was a flourish- 
ing Jewish community about seventeen cen- 
turies ago. Why, the ruins of the ancient Jewish 
synagogue are still standing here today. Natural- 
ly, I also believe that the Arab inhabitants of 
Palestine, living in the same house for centuries, 
should have rights and privileges at least equal 
to those of the Jewish tenants who were ex- 
pelled a long time ago. According to family 
tradition, we have Jewish blood in our veins, 
and if this does not make us blood brothers, I 
don’t know what does.” 


AA Loca schoolteacher disagreed with the May- 

or during a talk we had in the back-room 
of a small cafe, whose proprietor served us 
roasted goat’s liver with green parsley, small 
red peppers, sour slices of eggplant in oil, ground 
beans with onions, and a soup of potatoes, peas, 
cabbage, cauliflower and the genitals of cattle. 
(This was the standard Shfar-Am lunch, guaran- 
teed to restore virility. So the proprietor as- 
sured us while scratching himself vigorously.) 
The teacher, a young Arab about twenty-three 
years of age, was sharply anti-Israeli. 

“You wish to know why Shfar-Am seems to 
be so loyal to Israel?”, he said. ‘‘Because we 
Moslems are here in a minority, that’s why. Of 
course, there are many Arab Christians who 
are as good Arab Nationalists as in Nazareth, 
but here the Druse hold the balance of power 
and the Druse are always loyal to the winning 
side. Another reason is that Shfar-Am’s econ- 
omical situation is very good, better than it 
ever was in its past history. Trade and com- 
merce are booming, education is free of charge, 
the Government gave us electricity and running 
water, loans and outright grants. The Ministry 
of Agriculture irrigated our fields, so that our 
harvests, orchards, vegetable gardens and to- 
bacco plantations yield three times as much as 
they did in the past. The Ministry of Health 
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cut down infant mortality, built a hospital 
arranged for clinics and infirmaries, gave every. 
body injections against tetanus, typhoid, tuber. 
culosis, dysentery, infantile paralysis, cholera 
plague and what-not. We are prosperous, sleek 
and economically satisfied. But morally, to any 
thinking Arab, all this progress and prosperity 
does not mean a thing.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? Tl tell you why not. Let 
us assume that you are fighting a war with 
Syria and that Israel loses that war and Syria 
occupies Haifa and Northern Israel, leaving an 
independent and revengeful Israel licking its 
wounds in Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem and Beersheba, 
Let us assume further that the Syrian conqueror; 
do not butcher you Jews, do not expel you, 
do not mistreat you in any way, but give you 
Syrian citizenship, full democratic rights, ex- 
cellent economic conditions and most humane 
treatment. In short, let us assume that they treat 
you as well as you treat the Arabs of Israel and 
that your economic and material standard of 
living is much higher than in the remaining in- 
dependent areas of Israel. Tell me, would you 
accept defeat and become loyal Syrian citizens, 
be willing to see Haifa become a Syrian city 
and be ready to integrate yourself in Syrian po- 
litical life, or would you plot and conspire to 
overthrow the Syrian occupation and reunite 
the conquered Haifa area with Tel-Aviv and 
Jerusalem? You do not have to answer, my 
friend, you would do it even if the Syrian regime 
made a millionaire out of you, gave you two 
houses and three cars, and treated all conquered 
Israelis as first-class Syrian citizens. Even then, 
you would only wait for the moment of reunion 
with your brothers in Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem. 
And even if you would not plot and conspire 
actively, and would pay lip service to the Syrian 
state, deep in your heart your only true loyalty 
would belong to your own people.” 

Since there was nothing to be gained, it 
seemed, by arguing with him, we remained si- 
lent. “What do you suggest,” my companion 
asked finally, after a protracted silence broken 
only by the buzz of flies, ‘Sis there no way out?” 


“T am afraid there is no way out,” the school- 
teacher answered sadly. ‘Believe me, I do not 
want war and bloodshed, but Jewish Nationalism 
and Arab Nationalism are like fire and water, 
and cannot exist together. You are the fire, 
but we are the water, and we'll extinguish you 
in the end.” 

“If it’s a gasoline or oil fire, no water will 
help,” I said, trying to joke. “You'll need a 
special foam or chemical solution, and even then 
the fire will probably win.” 
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DruseE, honorably discharged from the Is- 

raeli Army, who had received a house-con- 
struction loan from the Ministry of Defense 
and was building a small house for himself and 
his 19-year-old bride in the northern outskirts 
of Shfar-Am, spat in the dust when I told him 
of our conversation with the schoolteacher. 
“These Arabs are great talkers,” he grinned 
contemptuously. “They talked themselves into 
world literature with their 1001 Nights and 
they talked themselves right out of a country 
in 1948. Talk, talk and talk, that’s all they 
know. The trouble is, they believe what they 
say. They can sit for twenty hours on end in 
a cafe, talking about a revolution against Israel, 
but if it comes to fighting and they hear one 
shot fired at them, they all run away to their 
homes.” He spat again. “Most of the younger 
Arabs are bitter because they can’t become Gov- 
ernment officials, which is the highest of all 
honors to any Arab. The educated young Arabs 
are the worst of the lot. The simple peasants 
and cattle merchants, tobacco dealers and cafe 
proprietors are quite satisfied with their lot and 
do not care who rules them as long as their eco- 
nomic situation is good. They were loyal to the 
Turks; they were loyal to the British; and now 
they are loyal to Israel. But if an Arab gradu- 
ates from high-school he believes the world owes 
him something. Since he knows how to read and 
write and who Julius Caesar was, it would be 
a loss of face to him to work in the fields or 
help his father in the shop. Nor can he work 
as a mechanic, tractor-driver or machinist. Since 
he knows how to write, he can only work in 
an ofice. How many office vacancies do you 
have in a town the size of Shfar-Am? And if 
a lawyer has an opening in his office, he takes 
in one of his own relatives. The disappointed and 
embittered high-school graduates do not work; 
they don’t do anything but sit all day in a cafe, 
complain and plot. They are the bacteria of 
subversion.” 

The sun was setting over the glossy blue of 
Haifa Bay when we left Shfar-Am, driving to 
Haifa past the Police Academy and Central 
Training Camp of the Israeli Police. Far behind 
us, the yellow lights of Shfar-Am flickered in 
the gathering dusk. At that distance, we could 
neither smell the alleys of Shfar-Am nor see 
what was going on behind the thick walls of 
its houses. But we had had a glimpse into some 


of the hearts of Shfar-Am. 
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Movies in Israel 


by Mendel 


OR SOME time everyone spoke 

about it, but no one did any- 
thing to stem the flood of German- 
language movies which cut down 
almost to a minimum the showing 
of movies of American, French and 
Italian origin. There were articles 
in the press; there were letters to 
the editors from citizens stating 
that they were ready to stop go- 
ing to movies; but the tide kept 
rising. During one week I counted 
German-language movies in four- 
teen out of twenty moving-picture 
houses in Tel-Aviv. 

Israel is a nation of movie-goers, 
and it becomes more so with each 
passing year. The number of thea- 
tres in metropolitan Tel-Aviv has 
almost doubled in about three 
years, and the same situation pre- 
vails in other cities—particularly 
Haifa which boasts one of the 
highest per capita attendances in 
the world. Despite the phenomenal 
increase in the number of theatres, 
there are always lines in front of 
box-offices and even in ticket agen- 
cies where people buy seats for 
days—or even weeks—ahead. 

Since movies are so popular, the 
fare offered to the public is of 
national importance, and it hurt 
to see thousands flock to hear the 
language with which the greatest 
anguish of the Jewish people is 
associated, see actors who only a 
decade and a half ago willingly or 
unwillingly performed under the 
directives of a man named Goeb- 
bels. It hurt most of all those 
who personally suffered this an- 
guish—the survivors of Nazi con- 
centration camps and former ghet- 
to fighters. Eventually their or- 
ganizations decided to take action 
and choose the direct way—picket- 
ing houses showing German mov- 
ies. 

The results were immediate. 
Many would-be ticket buyers 
turned away from the box-offices 
at the sight of the pickets, and 
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films were shown to half-empty 
houses. In some cases, further 
showings of the movies were can- 
celed or the house management 
promised to do so after a few days’ 
delay in order to fulfill contrac. 
tual obligations. 

The Cinema Owners’ Associa- 
tion reacted with a loud “Who, 
me?”. In posters and advertise- 
ments, the organization paid due 
tribute to the feelings of citizens 
but asked them to direct com- 
plaints to the Government whose 
Film Censorship Board decides 
what is to be shown and what 
banned. If the Board, which is 
an organ of the Ministry of the 
Interior passes German-speaking 
movies, how can theatre owners 
be blamed for showing them to 
the public? 


HE ARGUMENT is, of course, cor- 

rect if one looks at the matter 
formally, avoiding questions of 
taste and public responsibility. The 
Board operates under a directive 
of the Cabinet issued about a year 
ago, which bans films produced 
in Germany and Austria in the 
years 1933—1945, and films di- 
rected by persons with Nazi asso- 
ciations or in which similarly taint- 
ed actors appear. The directive 
does approve of films made in 
Germay and Austria in other years 
as long as they don’t portray Nazis 
in a favorable light. 

The Cabinet had to consider a 
rather ticklish situation. It is the 
avowed policy of the Government 
to strive towards normal diplo- 
matic relations with the West Ger- 
man republic and, meantime, 
maintain informal friendship with 
Bonn. Visits by German public 
figures, trade union leaders, scien- 
tists and intellectuals have become 
quite common, as are visits by their 
Israeli counterparts to Germany. 
German machinery, chemicals and 
other industrial products, imported 
under the Reparations Agreement, 
play an important part in the 
country’s economic life. 

As for the public, it has to be 
remembered that German still 
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of the most important, though not 
the largest, part of the population 
_those of European origin, and 
has become more so in the last two 
years with the influx of immi- 
grants from Poland and Rumania, 
all of whom have some knowledge 
of German and few of Hebrew. 
It is quite common to be addressed 
in German by a salesman in a store, 
4 waiter in a cafe or a passer-by 
in the street asking for directions. 
They assume as a matter of course 
that a person whose color of skin 
does not show an Oriental origin 
knows German, and this assump- 
tion is generally correct. 

Under these circumstances there 
is little to wonder over the popu- 
larity of German-language movies. 
Everyone prefers to understand the 
words spoken by the actors instead 
of following the jumpy titles at 
the bottom of the screen, particu- 
larly if one doesn’t understand the 
Hebrew they are written in. 


UT THIs is only one reason for 
the popularity of Austro-Ger- 

man films. A more important one 
is that most of them are pure es- 
capist—a commodity precious to 
s0 many movie-goers. They are 
invariably sentimental, sunny and 
gemuetlich. Most Austrian films 
deal with the glorious days of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, when 
beautifully uniformed cavalry offi- 
cers made gay love to blonde and 
plump young heiresses under the 
benevolent gaze of the fatherly 
Emperor Franz Josef. There are 
also little family comedies where, 
after various humorous compli- 
cations, the sweet young heroine 
finally marries her wholesome suit- 
or; as well as stories of middle- 
aged love, always sunny and with 
happy endings. 

Among the many letters to the 
editors one was from a woman 
who was a survivor of a Nazi 
concentration camp but who was 
al in favor of German movies— 
because they were so wholesome 
and positive. Nobody gets killed 
in those movies, the woman wrote, 
and no maniacs and perverts figure 
in them. If there is picketing to 
be done, let them picket American 
and French movies which feed us 
with violence, murder and sexual 
Perversion. 

So far no one has picked up 


the suggestion, and neither does it 
look as if there will be any need 
for further picketing of German 
movies for a while. As things 
stand now, a month’s “moratori- 
um” on German-language movies 
has been declared by the theatre 
managers while policy is being re- 
vised. The most likely outcome 
of it all will be no outright ban 
on the German language, but a 
closer scrutiny of the political past 
of directors and actors on the part 
of the Censorship Board, and a 
more judicious attitude on the part 
of the theatre managements with a 
view to a proper balance. 


HE IsraELt public can therefore 

look forward to the return of 
the varied movie fare which we 
enjoyed before the German in- 
vasion, a choice of the products 
of American, French, Italian, Swe- 
dish, Hindu and even Arab stu- 
dios—the last imported along a 
circuitous route. Also, those mov- 
ies are seen in uncut versions, par- 
ticularly striking to someone who 
has lived in America under the 
dictatorship of the Hollywood 
Code. I have seen here scenes, 
particularly in French and Swedish 
movies, which would send the 
Legion of Decency screaming in- 
to the streets. I especially recall a 
scene in Clouzot’s “The Wages of 
Fear” which I had missed when 
it ran in New York. During a 
hair-raising ride of nitroglycerine- 
laden trucks along a tortuous road, 
the drivers stop after successfully 
negotiating a particularly turn, 
and to celebrate the achievement 
they walk over to the roadside and 
relieve themselves collectively into 
the ditch (only their backs are 
shown). In the same picture, chil- 
dren roam the streets nude and a 
woman takes a shower in her back- 
yard, while casually chatting with 
the man next door—these scenes 
beautifully building up the atmos- 
phere of a backwoods village in 
Central America. I assume that 
the American viewers of “The 
Wages of Fear” did not see them. 

One also finds out here in the 
movies that crime occasionally does 
pay, that stevedores use profanity, 
that adultery may end happily for 
its perpetrators, and that married 
people actually share beds. Nobody 
likes a censor, and the local Film 
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Censorship Board, like its counter- 
parts the world over, hasn’t always 
avoided making silly decisions, but 
on the whole its interpretation of 
“public decency” has been rather 
broad. And a little nudity on the 
screen hasn’t done the public any 
visible harm. 
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ZHIVAGO 
by Milton Hindus 


Doctor Zurvaco by Boris Paster- 
nak. Pantheon, New York, 559 
pp., $5.00. 


FTER all the complexities and 

subtleties of symbolism which 
Edmund Wilson has suggested in 
his article on Zhivago in The New 
Yorker, one is almost ashamed of 
coming up with a very slender 
skeleton key to his intentions in 
writing the book which Pasternak 
seems to have slipped under the 
doormat for the reader. One must 
be very unsophisticated to credit 
the possibility that the best clue 
to the author’s meaning in his 
composition is to be found in such 
a simple sentence as the one in 
which he tells us concerning his 
hero that “ever since his school- 
days he had dreamed of composing 
a book about life which would 
contain, like buried explosives, the 
most striking things he had so 
far seen and thought about.” (My 
italics. M.H.) 


Certainly it would seem that 
if the book’s explosive quality did 
not define its author’s intention in 
writing it, yet that has been pre- 
cisely its effect. Let no one be- 
lieve that this effect is an acci- 
dental one, that for its detonation 
it required the highly special set 
of circumstances which included 
Stalin’s death, the confusion and 
“thaw” which followed that event, 
the renewed effort at repression 
which followed the book’s publi- 
cation abroad, the award of the 
Nobel Prize, and the billingsgate 
which this called forth from the 
Soviet authorities. The moment of 
the explosion itself (like the im- 
mediate cause for the outbreak of 
a great war) may have been acci- 
dental, but the explosion itself 
was very well prepared by the 
author. It was bound to have a 
devastating effect whenever, wher- 
ever, and by whatever means it 
was finally detonated. 


Milton Hindus is on the faculty of 
Brandeis University. He has just re- 
ceived the Walt Whitman Award of 
the Poetry Society of America. 


BOOKS 


JEWISH FRONTRR 








Let us, first of all, dig out some 
examples of the buried explosives 
which Pasternak has planted jp 
his book and then search for some 
principle of unification which 
makes their effectiveness far great. 
er than the mere sum of a series 
of separate images. Here, for ex. 
ample, is one of the blasts Paster. 
nak sets off in the conversation 
of his main character, whose train- 
ing has been a medical one: “Mic- 
roscopic forms of cardiac hemor- 
rhages have become very frequent 
in recent years. They are not 
always fatal. Some people get over 
them. It’s a typical modern di- 
sease. I think its causes are of a 
moral order. The great majority 
of us are required to live a life 
of constant, systematic duplicity, 
Your health is bound to be affected 
if, day after day, you say the 
opposite of what you feel, if you 
grovel before what you dislike 
and rejoice at what brings you 
nothing but misfortune. Our 
nervous system isn’t just a fiction. 
It’s a part of our physical body, 
and our soul exists in space and is 
inside us, like the teeth in our 
mouth. It can’t be forever vio- 
lated with impunity. I found it 
painful to listen to you, Innokentii, 
when you told us how you were 
reeducated and became mature in 
jail. It was like listening to a horse 
describing how it broke itself in.” 


R TAKE this description of the 

same character who is ad- 
dressed in the passage above: “Du- 
dorov’s pious platitudes were in 
the spirit of the times. But it was 
precisely their conformism, their 
transparent sanctimoniousness, 
that exasperated Yurii Andreie- 
vich. Men who were not free, he 
thought, always idealize their 
bondage. So it was in the Middle 
Ages, and later the Jesuits exploit- 
ed this same human trait. Zhivago 
could not bear the political mysti- 
cism of the Soviet intelligentsia, 
though it was the very thing they 
regarded as their highest achieve- 
ment, or as it would have been 
called in those days, ‘the spiritual 
ceiling of the age.” Dudorov is 
shown, by the way, to have what 
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might almost be called a repre- 
sentative rhythm of Soviet life. He 
goes from being a Professor to 
being a convict to being a Pro- 
fessor to being a convict to being 
a Professor again, etc. It should 
be added that he is a Professor in 
quotation marks—he had gotten 
there by political pull in the first 
place. As a student he had been 
flippant, featherbrained, and in- 
deed somewhat backward, but he 
had been expelled from school un- 
der the old regime for helping po- 
litical prisoners to escape. “Now 
he held two chairs—those of Rus- 
sian history and of general history. 
He was even the author of two 
books. Ome on the land policies 
of Ivan the Terrible, the other a 
study of Saint-Just.” He’s a terri- 
ble idiot, in short. He patronizes 
people, doesn’t look anyone 
straight in the eye but gazes 
“dreamily at a fixed point in the 
distance like a man delivering a 
lecture.” He asks his friend Zhiva- 
go if he has read War and Peace! 
And he doesn’t stay for an answer, 
but returns to his nonsensical ques- 
tions periodically during the even- 
ing, so that finally Zhivago has 
to say to him: “It’s not my fault 
that vou don’t listen. Well, all 
right, T’ll say it again.” 


This satire is almost Dickensian 
in its broadness, but it hits home. 
So does one of Pasternak’s price- 
less little vignettes of another 
nameless “‘scholar” who has made 
a success under the Soviet regime. 
Zhivago, at a certain point in his 
fortunes, is reduced to delivering 
firewood for a living. The tenants 
for whom he performs his menial 
chores are described as follows: 
“Some of them, particularly specu- 
lators who had made fortunes at 
the beginning of the NEP and ar- 
tists and scholars who were close 
to the government, were setting 
up house on a comfortable scale. 
One day Yurii Andreievich and 
Marina, stepping carefully in their 
felt boots so as not to dirty the 
carpet with sawdust, were carry- 
ing wood into the study of a 
tenant who remained insultingly 
engrossed in something he was 
reading and did not honor them 


with so much as a glance. It was 
his wife who gave the orders and 
who paid them. .. . ‘What has the 
pig got his nose in?’ the doctor 
wondered. The scholar was scrib- 
bling furiously in the margins of 
his book. As he passed him with 
a bundle of logs, Yurii Andreievich 
glanced over his shoulder. On 
the desk lay a pile of the early 
editions of the booklets that he 
had written and Vasia had print- 
ed.” 


HE generalizations of the in- 

dictment which Pasternak 
makes are no less devastating than 
its particulars: “It was the disease, 
the revolutionary madness of the 
age, that at heart everyone was 
different from his outward ap- 
pearance and his words. No one 
had a clear conscience. Everyone 
could justifiably feel that he was 
guilty, that he was a secret crimi- 
nal, an undetected impostor. The 
slightest pretext was enough to 
launch the imagination on an orgy 
of self-torture. Carried away by 
their fantasy, people accused them- 
selves falsely not only out of terror 
but out of a morbidly destructive 
impulse, of their own will, in a 
state of metaphysical trance, in a 
passion for self-condemnation 
which cannot be checked once you 
give it its head.” Pasternak would 
be the last person to compare him- 
self to Dostoievski, but surely 
there is something Dostoievskian in 
the intensity of such a vision. 
Raskolnikov’s nightmares have 
taken on flesh and blood and be- 
come a whole world unto them- 
selves. 

One could have had a hide ten 
times as thick as that of Khrush- 
chev and his cohorts and still felt 
himself scalded by the burning in- 
dignation which breathes out of 
the most mild-mannered statement 
in this book. The feelings express- 
ed are so filled with violence of 
long suppression and enforced si- 
lence that the softest of them goes 
off like a bomb! 

Some of the more sensational 
and melodramatic passages have, 
of course, turned up in reviews, 
but in truth they deserve to be 
quoted again and again: “‘Collec- 
tivization was an erroneous and 
unsuccessful measure and it was 
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impossible to admit the error. To 
conceal the failure people had to 
be cured, by every means of ter- 
rorism, of the habit of thinking 
and judging for themselves, and 
forced to see what did not exist, 
to assert the very opposite of what 
their eyes told them. This accounts 
for the unexampled cruelty of 
the Yezhov period, the promul- 
gation of a constitution that was 
never meant to be applied, and the 
introduction of elections that vio- 
lated the very principle of free 
choice.” Or take that passage 
which has been called by some 
intelligent readers the very marrow 
of the author’s message—the heart 
of Pasternak’s “letter to the world” 
secretly composed in sympathetic 
ink which requires human warmth 
to make the writing stand out and 
become visible: “What has for 
centuries raised man above the 
beast is not the cudgel but an in- 
ward music: the irresistible power 
of unarmed truth, the powerful 
attraction of its example.” 


ASTERNAK has been compared 

with Tolstoy; the comparison 
is not flattering or even fair to 
him. But then others have been 
compared to Tolstoy with as little 
reason. The late Maxim Gorki 
made the comparison, for example, 
in the case of Mikhail Sholokhov’s 
epic of Cossack life which he called 
The Silent Don. All that is neces- 
sary is that a story have a certain 
range and that its hero should 
seem to be a people rather than an 
individual for a comparison with 
War and Peace to seem to be in 
order. But this is a matter of mere 
surfaces, and whatever resemblance 
there exists between Pasternak’s 
work and Tolstoy’s, I should say, 
is intended by the author in the 
sense of ironic juxtaposition. To 
see this clearly, we should remem- 
ber that War and Peace has some- 
times been referred to by literary 
historians “not without propriety” 
as an idyll of the Russian landed 
nobility. To think of Zhivago as 
an idyll of the Russian Bolshevik 
Revolution is grotesque. 


What makes Pasternak so differ- 
ent from Tolstoy primarily, how- 
ever, is that he lacks the latter’s 
mimetic gift to endow convincing- 
ly with life numerous, full, com- 
pletely rounded, and different 
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characters—each with a distinctive 
tone of voice and turn of phrase. 
Pasternak is a lyric poet even in 
this novel. In the final analysis 
he has only one character in his 
book, and that is himself. He dress- 
es himself up in various costumes, 
places himself under various lights, 
but the truth concerning his limi- 
tation transpires through his dis- 
guises. His poetic images, how- 
ever, are as memorable and lasting 
as initials carved in newly-laid 
cement. Let me give one example 
meant to stand for a hundred for 
which I have no room here: “Be- 
yond the open side-doors of the 
ballroom the supper table gleamed, 
white and long as a winter road.” 
Only a master, it seems to me, 
could have hit on a simile that is at 
the same time so quiet and so il- 
luminating. 

Those who invoked the name of 
Tolstoy for purposes of compari- 
son have also, not surprisingly, 
concluded that Pasternak’s work 
is reminiscent of the 19th century. 
Even Edmund Wilson, though he 
has added the name of Proust to 
the comparisons that have been 
made, suggests that Pasternak 
is a survival from the past, 
an astonishing curiosity of lit- 
erary history. It seems to me, 
however, that Pasternak is emi- 
nently of the present moment and 
of the recent past. To the Life 
photographer who managed to get 
through to him, he spoke of Faulk- 
ner and Hemingway and expressed 
the hope that they might look 
into his book. He reverences the 
more distant past but is not him- 
self part of it. As Zhivago notes 
at one point: “Forward steps in 
art are governed by the law of 
attraction, are the result of the 
imitation of and admiration for 
beloved predecessors.” (He con- 
trasts art, in this respect, with sci- 
ence, which he feels “is governed 
by the laws of repulsion, every step 
forward is made by refutation of 
prevalent errors and false theo- 
ries,” 


THE FoRM of Zhivago is perhaps 

the least important thing about 
it. It is that of a rambling, in- 
finitely digressive, meandering, 
Picaresque tale, barely sufficient 
with the greatest looseness to hold 
his varied materials together. The 


form is merely a grab-bag for his 
sticks of dynamite. His technique 
is that of “‘saturation” rather than 
“selection” —to adopt a useful dis- 
tinction made by Professor James 
Miller in a recent book about 
Scott Fitzgerald. We are not sur- 
prised to find Pasternak expressing 
admiration for Whitman who also 
depends upon a technique of satu- 
ration for his effects rather than 
the kind of selection which might 
be exemplified by Flaubert. Nor 
are we surprised to find among 
the reflections written down by 
Zhivago this sentence: “I have 
never seen art as form but rather 
as a hidden, secret part of con- 
tent.” 

The unifying point of view in 
Pasternak’s book is a kind of radi- 
cal individualism and _ non-con- 
formism which make the book, 
even if all the particular offending 
passages had been toned down or 
removed from it, completely in- 
digestible to the Soviet hierarchy. 
The principle of individualism, he 
tells us, came with Christianity 
and with it “something in the 
world had changed. Rome was 
at an end. The duty, imposed by 
armed force, to live unanimously 
as a people, as a whole nation, was 
abolished. Leaders and_ nations 
were relegated to the past. They 
were replaced by the doctrine of 
individuality and freedom. Indi- 
vidual human life became the life 
story of God, and its contents 
filled the vast expanses of the uni- 
verse.” It is from the premise 
of the value of complete and un- 
compromising individualism that 
Pasternak’s view of the Jewish 
question stems. By refusing to 
disappear voluntarily, to melt 
away, or to accept a solution by 
dissolution, the Jews challenge the 
validity of his central idea. He 
disposes the reader to sympathize 
with the insulted and injured Jew 
whom he exhibits being tormented 
and derided by a thoughtless Cos- 
sack, but he cannot bring himself 
to accept the continued persistence 
of the Jews as a people any more 
than he can accept the existence of 
any other people as a people. 


PasTERNAK detests all social 

groupings, in fact, which seem 
to him at odds with a man’s 
uniqueness and individuality. Gre- 
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gariousness, says one of his more 
sympathetic characters (his uncle, 
Nikolai Nikolaievich), is always 
the refuge of mediocrities. It does- 
n’t matter whether these mediocri- 
ties swear by Kant or Marx. “Tol- 
stoyans” are as bad as “Leninists.” 
The genus follower is always the 
same kind of imbecile: ““Here was 
one of those followers of Tolstoy 
in whom the ideas of the genius 
who had never known peace had 
settled down to enjoy a long, un- 
clouded rest, growing hopelessly 
shallow in the process.” 


The mob in the pages of Paster- 
nak is the same mob as in the pages 
of Shakespeare—whom he has evi- 
dently labored in translating to 
good purpose. The mob is a mind- 
less, hydra-headed monstrosity (see 
the scene pp. 36 ff., for example) 
which has nothing in common 
with the romanticized, redemptive, 
messianic mob that we have seen 
glorified in such moving-pictures 
of the Russian Revolution as Eisen- 
stein’s Potemkin or Ten Days That 
Shook The World. It is a terrify- 
ing, pitiless force of mature. It 
does its work blindly. As in Juli- 
us Caesar, it tears apart Cinna the 
poet with great zest because it has 
confused him with Cinna the con- 
spirator. The mob takes away from 
the man who is part of it that 
which makes him most human, his 
individual responsibility for his ac- 
tions. It turns him into a machine 
or a wild beast. 


But no individual can escape the 
moral consequences of outrageous 
actions. The soldier Pamphil who, 
as part of a crowd, had blown out 
the brains of an intellectual as a 
joke is condemned by his con- 
science as inexorably to madness 
as is Lady Macbeth. The scene 
in which Pamphil’s past catches 
up with him is as painful as any- 
thing in the book. Concerning the 
type which Pamphil represents, 
Pasternak writes: “In those early 
days, men like Pamphil Palykh, 
who needed no encouragement to 
hate intellectuals, officers, and 
gentry with a savage hatred, were 
regarded by enthusiastic left-wing 
intellectuals as a rare find and 
greatly valued. Their inhumanity 
seemed a marvel of class conscious- 
ness, their barbarism a model of 
proletarian firmness and revolu- 
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tionary instinct. By such qualities 
Pamphil had established his fame, 
and he was held in great esteem 
by partisan chiefs and Party lead- 
ers.” 


Pasternak’s speech has a personal 
accent that cannot be counter- 
feited. We do not have to agree 
with everything he says to be 
fascinated into listening to such 
a voice. His stubborn, stiff-necked, 
recalcitrant defiance has blown the 
lid off (once more!) from the 
Communist illusion. He has told 
us exactly what it felt like for a 
sensitive individual to live through 
that forty-year trek in the wilder- 
ness (with no promised land any- 
where in sight) that is the history 
of the Bolshevik Revolution. He 
has forgotten nothing that he has 
seen on the way of man’s vicious- 
ness, his sheer inhumanity to his 
fellow-man; concerning the period 
of the civil war he says simply: 
“White and Red atrocities rivalled 
each other in savagery, outrage 
breeding outrage.” 


Such uncontrollable thoughts 
may yet cost him the fate of his 
heroine Larissa Feodorovna. If it 
has not already happened, he may 
yet find himself “arrested in the 
street . . . vanished without a 
trace... forgotten as a nameless 
number on a list that afterwards 
got mislaid, in one of the innumer- 
able concentration camps in the 
north.” But though he be hound- 
ed, reviled, expelled, excommuni- 
cated, physically liquidated, he 
cannot after the publication of 
Zhivago be finally defeated. The 
knowledge of that must gall his 
jailers most of all. And in his 
mind at least he was long prepared 
for the worst that might happen, 
for he knew, to quote the last line 
of Zhivago’s poem Hamlet: ‘To 
live life to the end is not a childish 
task.” (This line shows us as well 
as anything, by the way, that 
though the translation has been 
criticized by those who have been 
able to compare it with the original 
text and though I am certain that 
much of Pasternak’s literary fe- 
licity has disappeared in the tran- 
sition from his native language to 
another, enough of his essential 
meaning has survived to communi- 
cate itself clearly to us!) 
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SO OBVIOUS 
by Esther Finkelstein 


HE SEAT was evidently taken: 

everyone ahead of me in the 
crowded train had filed past it. 
When I reached the seat, I readily 
sensed the “too, too.” The occu- 
pant of the adjoining seat was too 
stonily rigid, too fixedly staring 
out of the window, and the suit- 
case on the empty seat was too 
deliberately planted. 

I stopped and said, “This seat 
is not taken.” She could interpret 
it as a statement or a question, 
but I need not have tried to be 
subtle. She turned, eyed me quick- 
ly but completely, smiled charm- 
ingly and removed the suitcase 
from the seat. 

“JT was just waiting for the right 
person to come along,” she said. 
It was not an explanation: she 
was quite sure that I understood. 

As I seated myself, she appraised 
me again and confirmed her first 
impression. I was a “right person” 
and she could talk freely. 

“I’m so glad you came along. 
Such impossible people have passed 
by but fortunately they did not 
stop. Now I can relax and enjoy 
the trip.” 


I nodded briefly and opened my 
magazine. 


She was quiet for a long minute. 
Then she said: “I’ve just come 
from Bethlehem where I entered 
my daughter at the Moravian Sem- 
inary for Women. Do you know 
the school?” 

“Yes, I was raised in that part 
of Pennsylvania.” 


SHE lowered her cultured voice. 
“Do you know that they ac- 
cept girls of the Jewish faith?” 


She did not wait for a reply 
and continued: “I didn’t. I just 
took it for granted that there, if 
anywhere—a Moravian school. But 
I found several Jewish day pupils 
from the vicinity and I am sure 
that some of the girls living in 
the dormitories are Jewish. Though 
you can’t tell from their names 
any more. They change them, you 
know. 


“Then how can you tell?” 

“But it is so obvious. I dont 
mean the usual ways an uninform. \ 
ed person judges. Not because of 
dark hair and dark eyes; they ag 
also blonde and blue-eyed. Nog 
because of the size and shape of 
the nose. I assure you I have seen fF 
many misleading noses. One should 
really know about such matters, 
A friend of mine, an anthropolo- 
gist, insists that one cannot dis 
tinguish a Hebrew by his physical 
appearance. But there are other 
and more certain ways of recog. 
nizing one of the Jewish faith.” 

She was a credit to her breed- 
ing. “Hebrew,” “one of the Jew- 
ish faith’—proper and unoffend- 
ing words. 

I asked: “What other and more 
certain ways? I must admit that 
I have often erred.” 

The lady warmed to her sub- 
ject. “It isn’t, naturally, as simple 
as with the Negro who, in addition 
to his color, has a distinctive body 
odor. But,” she continued, “the 
Hebrew is just as obvious in his 
own way. I can always detect one 
of that race.” 

“But how?”, I persisted. “Is it 
by their manners or clothes?” 


“No, not always nor even often. 
We have our own who are ill 
mannered and overdressed. We 
must be fair,” she emphasized. 
“But I can always tell. There is 
something different. Something 
not quite acceptable. Something 
decidedly not like you or me. Itis 
so obvious.” 

The porter announced dinner. 
I feigned a headache and she left 
for the dining-car regretfully 
“without the pleasure of my 
company.” Before she returned, 
I had found a seat in another 
coach. But I left my card with 
my unchanged name on her suit- 
case. 
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